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For Friends’ Review. 
DISCIPLESHIP. 


Continued from page 259. 

According to the Great Commission our 
business is to make disciples of all the na- 
tions. This includes all that is meant by 
the term, ‘‘ saving souls’’ and a great deal 
more. Embracing, as it does, the life that 
now is as well as that which is to come, it 
emphasizes the double thought of a dis- 
tinct change, in which the individual 
comes under the government of Christ, 
and of a subsequent life of daily walking 
with and learning from Him. In other 
words we are to bring people into thorough 
harmony with their Lord. 

The command is addressed to those who 
are already the disciples of Christ. We must 
first be disciples ourselves, and then from 
this platform make disciples of others. 
The invitation, ‘‘ Come,’’ is not only from 
the Lord, but from those who are with 
Him, Their word is more than an echo 
of His; it accompanies and enforces it, 
by adding a human element to the call. 
By this means a two-fold pressure is brought 
to bear upon the wanderer to draw him to 
his Saviour. The outward message is en- 
forced by the inward word, and these meet 
the needs of the heart of the hearer, make 
him more sensitive to it, and then satisfy 
it, as it can in no other way be satisfied. 

The rule of discipleship is: ‘It is 
enough for the disciple that he be as his 
master ’’ (Matt. x. 25), and again, * As 
He is, so are we in this world. I John iv. 17. 

The illustration which hkens believers to 
instruments in the hands of the Lord isa 
very faulty one, if pressed beyond its true 
significance, wich is, that we are. to be 
entirely submissive to His will, for Him to 
do with us as He may choose. Our con- 
nection with Him is to be much closer 
than an instrument is to the one who is 
using it. We are to be joined to Him by 
a union of character, of motive and of 
service. We are to be as our Master. In 
His service for the world He first gave 
Himself, then bore witness to the truth, 
and at the same time wasa living illustration 
of the truth He was teaching. Therefore 
His words, His works and His life form 
one harmonious whole, nor can we sepa- 
rate the one from the others when we con- 
sider Him as the Saviour of the world. 

As disciples of Christ we are to accept 
for ourselves the samé divine order of self- 
, Surrender and of service in deed and in 
word. This self-surrender has two essential 
aspects—the God-ward and the man-ward, 
Discipleship to Christ involves the service 
of man, because it involves the service of 
God. Our self-surrender is one-sided and 
incomplete, even in its God-ward aspect, 
if it be not a self-surrender also to man. 
There is indeed a distinction in method 


between these two aspects. While our sur- 
render to man may be as full and as free 
from reservation asit is to God, we are in 
all things to obey and to please God, that 
we may continually in life and in service 
be in harmony with Him. But with 
man, although we seek to help and bless 
him, and to please as far as we can, 
yet we may not always please him, but 
must at times for the sake of our service 
for Him, in obedience to the Lord, serious- 
ly displease Him. 

We are to distinguish between graces 
and gifts. No one cansay: It is my 
gift to live a consistent Christian life, 
and I can leave more definite service to 
others. Everyone is called to be con- 
sistent in their lives. The fruit of the 
Spirit, which is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance (Gal. v. 22), are 


brought forth wherever there is any one in | 


whose heart the Holy Spirit dwells. None 
have a special gift for these things. In so 
far as any come short, however gifted tney 
may be, they fail to attain to the will of 
God for them. 

But with gifts the case is diffevent. 
While every disciple is to be rich in having 
the fruit of the Spirit, and the fruit is es- 
sentially the same in all, for love and 
meekness are the same wherever met with, 
there is an essential diversity in gifts. 
The cause of Christ is to be advanced by 
His disciples individually partaking of His 
character, and from this as a starting point 
exercising their differing gifts with the 
power that He gives them. 

It is our privilege to desire earnestly 
the best gifts ; but we are to despise none 
of them. None are without gifts, from 
he strongest to the weakest bed-ridden 
invalid. Wherever there is a Christian 
there is one gifted for service. Even 
when alone we have prayer and faith. If 
we can have intercourse with but one or 
two, there we and our field are together. 
Only let us be sure that we are neither 
limiting nor enlarging our sphere in any 
spirit of self-thought, but are thankfully 
accepting both the divine limitations and 
the divine openings for service. It may 
be ours either to bring in, to edify, to 
help, encourage or to comfort disciples. 
We are simply in the self-surrendering 
spirit of Christ to be prompt to look out 
for and to seize opportunities for service 
to others in every way in our power. By 
this means we shall learn to exercise what- 
ever gifis may have been given to us, and 
our Master will see that what is done in 
His name shall not fail of its blessing. 

RICHARD HENRY THOMAS. 
236 West Lanvale St., Balt., Twelfth mo, 17th, 1890. 





Booxs are not seldom talismans and 
spells. —Cowper. 
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QUAKER CUSTOMS IN PROVINCIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY A. C, APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


II. 


The Society of Friends always enter- 
tained unmistakable aversion to games of 
chence—indeed, to every variety of gamb- 
ling, and measures looking towards the 
final suppression of this iniquity were early 
adopted. In the Great Law of Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, it was declared ‘‘ that 
if any person be Convicted of playing at 
Cards, Dice, Lotteries, or such like en- 
ticing, vain, and evil Sports and Games, 
such persons shall for every such offence, 
pay five shillings, or Suffer five Days Im- 
prisonment (at hard labour) in the house 
of Correction.’** But the Quakers, in 
their sectarian capacity, were urged to go 
farther. They were advised to shun even 
the appearance of evil, and to rigorously 
exclude from their possession any article 
that could be employed for the purposes 
of gambling. Dvspite these statutes and 
earnest admonitions, however, the investi-' 
gator will discover that many packs of 
cards were annually,imported intothe Colc¢ 
ny, and that too by members of the Society 
in high standing. In explanation of this ap- 
parent discrepancy, it will be sufficient to 
remark that these ‘devils’ books’’ (as 
they were then stigmatized by individ- 
uals of pronounced religiosity) were in- 
tended for entirely different employment 
from that prohibited by the Colonial 
Legislature. Prior to the American Revo- 
lution, broadly speaking, the bits of paste- 
board, which we now denominate visiting 
cards (by courtesy), were not known in 
Pennsylvania. Consequently a substitute 
had to be invented. And to supply this 
deficiency, playing cards were largely im- 
ported and extensively circulated. But 
they were also necessary for still other pur- 
poses. In these days, their ba-ks were en- 
tirely blank, utterly destitute of the 
present attempts at ornamentation, and 
on the spaces thus left vacant were im- 
printed invitations to receptions, tickets 
of admission to entertainments, and other 


-matter of a similar character. 


Other methods of diversion, which the 
consensus of opirion of the fashionable 
world agreed in regarding as innocent 
and even beneficial, were likewise included 
under the ban of Quaker displeasure. The 
ancient philosopher Plato constantly im- 
pressed upon the minds of his disciples the 
debasing character of certain kinds of 
music ; but the good Friends, in this re- 
spect, far surpassed their illustrious proto- 
type, for, with some trivial exceptions, 


*Linn, Charter and Laws. p. 144. 
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they anathematized music in general, and 
denounced it as invariably corrupting in 
its tendencies. In the estimation of the 
founder of the Society, George Fox, such 
things were too redolent of the sensuous, 
the frivolous, the false, and the dissipated, 
to be admitted into the houses of professing 
Christians. But this avers'on, apparently, 
was not peculiar to, or characteristic of, 
the Quaker sect. As early as the year 
1536, the English Puritans had presented 
a formal protestation to their king, em- 
phatically declaring ‘‘the playing at the 
organyes a foolish vanity.’’ And the 
Friends, to this extent at least, following 
in footsteps of their dissenting brethren, 
strenuously opposed the introduction of 
musical instruments into their residences 
or meeting-houses. Fox unhesitatingly 
affirms—and the majority of the inhabit. 
ants of Pennsylvania coincided perfectly 
im the opinion—‘‘I was moved to cry 
against all kinds of music, for it burdeneth 
the pure life.’ It was ‘‘ carnal wisdom 
to know music,’’ and ‘‘ fleshy exercise’’ 
tosing. But to prevent any misunder- 
-standing, the erudite Barclay, in his 
Truth Cleared of Calumnies, essays to 
present the precise status of this most in 
teresting question. ‘‘ That singing is a 
part of God’s worship, and is warrantably 
performed amongst the saints,” he writes, 
‘¢ is a thing denied by no Quaker so culled, 
aad it is not unusual among them, and 
eat at times David’s words may be used 
- the Spirit leads thereunto.” He pro- 
ceeds, moreover, to explain that the prin- 
eal objection of the Friends to the use of 
-yocal music in their worship consisted in 
the fact that a ‘‘ mixed multitude, known 
to be drunkards, swearers,’’ &c., &c., 
‘Sing; and that indifferently all descriptions 
of psalms and hymns. Such persons, he 
continues, by reason of their dissolute 
character, are eminently unsuitable to wor- 
ship the Infinite Jehovah in this manner ; 
and. their doing so, logically argues our 
gathor, would simply ‘‘ cause our worship 
to be a lie.’ From these allusions, it ap- 
pears sufficiently obvious to the student of 
theological creeds that the singing here 
described was of a kindred nature to that 
| indulged in by the General Baptists, which 
i is to say, that of a single person. Thus, 
therefore, in the opinion of the Quakers, 
the saints alone might sing praise to 
God: concerning the wicked, the unre- 
Nk generate, the Society had an abiding be- 
i Nef that it would be more appropriate for 
them to ‘‘ how] for their sins.’’ 

As illustrative of their opinions con- 
cerning dancing, it will doubtless be suffi- 
csent to cite the following instance : In the 
year 1746, a certain Thomas Kinnett ad- 
vertised to teach ‘‘the noble art of de- 
fence with small swords, and also dan- 
cing.” Immediately upon the appearance 
ef this notice, the Friends irately replied, 
that thay were indeed ‘‘surprised at his 
-audacity and brazen impudence in giving 
these detestable vices those high encomi- 
ums. They may be proved so far from 
accomplishments, that they are diabolical.” 

Field sports also came in for their full 
share of condemnation at the hands of the 
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Society, owing chiefly to the suffering they 
usually produced. The netting of animals 

for purposes of sustenance, however, was 

always permitted. Indeed, the killing of 

them in any other manner was never act- 

ually prohibited—-always provided, of 

course, that this was done with the object 

ot supplying food, and nct for mere self- 

gratification. 

Being strenuously opposed to blood- 
shed of all descriptions, sanguinary sports 
were extremely repugnant tothe Quakers. 
To the Friends, the only legitimate object 
of hunting and fishing was ‘‘that they 
may be accommodated with such food and 
sustenance as God in His providence hath 
freely afforded.”’ 

To the theatre, determined opposition 
was made on the ground that it was a 
‘* corrupting agency.”’ The objection ap- 
pears to have rested, in addition to reli- 
gious scruples, upon the supposition that 
it would encourage idleness, and draw 
large sums of money from ‘‘ weak and in- 
considerate persons, who are apt to be 
fond of such kinds of entertainments.’’ 
The earliest mention, the writer has been 
able to discover, of a theatrical perform- 
ance in the Colony of Pennsylvania oc- 
curs in January, 1749. In that year, a 
company composed of residents of the 
Province was suppressed by order of the 
authorities. After an interval of five 
years, however, an English company was 
licensed on the condition that their plays 
‘*be not indecent or immoral.’ The 
manager of the company was also required 
to devote the entire proceeds of one even- 
ing to the benefit of the indigent, and to 
become security for all debts or other ob- 
ligations contracted by any member of his 
organization. The triumph of the theatre 
seemed to be attained in 1758, when an 
opera house was erected near the suburbs 
of Philadelphia, despite the relentless op- 
position of the Quakers. In the year 1759, 
a foreign theatrical company visited the 
metropolis of the Colony, and requested 
permission ‘‘to act their plays.’’ The 
Governor allowed them to perform, under 
the proviso that the company should play 
one night for the benefit of the destitute 
in the Province. Most of the colonists, 
however, were united in their opposition 
to such ‘‘ profane shows,” and Judge 
Allen was nearly overwhelmed with peti- 
tions for injunctions to restrain the play- 
ers. But this worthy,possibly entertaining 
secret fondness for such diversion himself, 
refused to interfere. Shortly after this 
circumstance, the Judge’s wife suddenly 
died, and this domestic misfortune was 
regarded by many individuals as a suitable 
judgment upon him for affording protec- 
tion to ‘* profane stage players.’’ The 
following year, that is in 1760, a law was 
enacted for the suppression of theatres. 
‘¢ Whereas,’’ runs its phraseology, ‘‘sev- 
eral companies of idle persons and strol- 
lers have come into this Province from 
foreign parts in the characters of players, 
erected stages and theatres and thereon 
acted divers plays by which the weak, 
poor, and necessitous have been prevailed 
on to neglect their labor and industry and 
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to give extravagant prices for their tickets 
and great numbers of disorderly persons 
have been drawn together in the night to 
the great distress of many poor families, 
manifest injury of this young Colony and 
grievous scandal of religion and the laws 
of this government. Bz it therefore En- 
acted, That every person and persons 
whatsoever that from and after the First 
day of January which will be A. D., 1761, 
shall erect, build, or cause to be erected 
or built any play-house, theatre, stage or 
scaffold for acting, shewing or exhibiting 
any tragedy, comedy, farce, interlude, or 
other play, or part of a play whatsoever, 
or shall act, shew or exhibit them, or any 
of them, or be in any ways concerned 
therein or in selling any of the tickets 
aforesaid in any city, town or place within 
this Province, and be thereof legally con- 
victed in manner aforesaid shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of five hundred pounds 
lawful money aforesaid.’’* 

Attempts at ornamentation were also 
viewed with grave suspicion, because they 
were deemed frivolous, and anything par- 
taking of this nature, the Quaker believed 
to be injurious. The houses of the Friends 
were generally very plain, and almost en- 
tirely innocent of any sort of adornment 
or ostentation. Pictures for the decora- 
tion of their dwellings were used but 
sparingly. Wall paper was introduced, 
under protest, about the year 1790. An- 
tecedent to this date, the reign of white- 
wash had been universal. Carpets were at 
this time deemed an undesirable luxury, 
for fresh sand was considered more health- 
fal. But in the march of progress they 
had to come, and the year 1750 1s given 
in the books as that of their advent. Sewel 
mentions a case where one gentleman, in 
his desire for simplicity, even banished 
from his fireside the luxury of a pair of 
tongs and substituted the primitive imple- 
ment of a cloven stick. 

The reforming hand of the Society was 
likewise laid on the ordinary names of the 
days and months. The Quakers, regard- 
ing these epithets as originating in my- 
thological idolatry, discarded them as ex- 
pressive of a sort of heathenish homage. 
Instead of these idolatrous appellations, a 
simple numerical nomenclature was there- 






| fore substituted. Henceforth the fourth 


day of the week, for example, was no 
longer to sport under the sonorous name 
of Wednesday, but was to be known sim- 
ply as the fourth day of the week. 

_ The Quakers, moreover, drank no 
healths or toasts. In fact, truth to tell, 
there was a clause in the Great Law of 
Pennsylvania expressly interdicting such 
‘* vicious ’’ practices. The use of tobacco, 
in any form, was also strongly discourag- 
ed. Penn disapproved of either smoking 
or chewing, and he exerted himself in 
every possible way to terminate this 
‘‘evil.” A man who was discovered 
smoking on the street in the city of Phila- 
delphia was fined 12 pence and admon- 












*Seilhamer, History of the Amer. Theatre Before The 
Revolution. 
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ished not to repeat the offence.* In addi- 
tion to the moral, there appear to have 
been other important reasons, however, for 
this apparently arbitrary prohibition. In 
these early days, fire-extinguishing appa- 
ratus was in the embryonic stages of its 
development, and a conflagration was the 
Damocles’ sword constantly impended over 
every provincial town, consequently the 
Quakers claimed that their action in this 
respect was fortified by considerations of 
this description, namely the prevention of 
fire. In the year 1696, it had been enact- 
ed, ‘‘ That no person shall presume to 
Smoke tobacco in the Streets, either by 
day or night and every person offending 
herein, shall forfeit for every such offence 
twelve pence, all which fines shall be paid 
to the respective Justices of each town, 
for the use of each town, and are to be 
employed for buying and provding Leather 
Buckets & other Instruments or Engines 
ag‘ fires, for the public use of each town 
respectively.”’} 

In the economy of the Friends, priva- 
teering, speculations, smuggling and all 
traffic or even the mere handling of the 
munitions of war, came in for their full 
share of disapprobation. Translating their 
belief into practice the good provincials 
never hesitated to express their strong dis- 
pleasure on the occasion of any military 
demonstration. In 1700, when William 
Penn returned to Pennsylvania, some of 
the ardent young men, in opposition to 
the direct command of the magistrates, 
ventured to salute the Proprietor with a 
salvo of artillery. The operation, how- 
ever, was performed in such an unscienti- 
fic manner that it resulted in severe injury 
to several of the individuals participating. 
That they received little sympathy, it is 
superfluous to add. On the contrary the 
majority of the inhabitants regarded their 
misfortune as a providential rebuke of a 
tribute so unsuitable to members of their 
community. Instead of consolation, there- 
fore, these aspiring youths were reminded 
in the langua7e of the Scripture that ‘‘ all 
they that take the sword, shall perish with 
the sword.” f 





THE GHOST OF SUMMER. 





Last night the snow fell like a cloud, 
Hiding the fields and rocky shore, 

I said, “ It is the summer’s shroud, 
And the late birds will sing no more.” 


To-day the air was faint and still, 

Like some sweet-scented, far-off June ; 
But for the drowsy, droning mill, 

It seemed the subtle hush of noon, 


Motionless stood the gaunt bare trees 
Like silent sentinels of the dead ; 
“ The sad world holds its breath, it sees 
The ghost of summer pass,” I said. 
. L. S., i Home Fournal, 








*The practice of the Friends in this particular, how- 
ever, appears to have varied slightly in different localities. 
Thus, in North Carolina the use of “ the weed ”* was not 
entireiy prohibited. In 1726, all the members of the So- 
ciety in this Colony were “‘ advised to keep out of the ex- 
etss (the italics are the writer's) of meats, drinks, and 
sppecel and smoking and chewing tobacco.”—Hawsks, 

ist. of N. C. II, 32 

Linn, Charter a Laws of Prov. Pa. p, 260. 
A Matt. xxvi. 52. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


EruicaL CuLTure.—It is not easy to 
determine whether the Convention of 
Ethical Societies, which has been sitting 
in New York for several days, considers it- 
self to be a Church or not. Prof. Felix 
Adler, who was a moving spirit of the 
convention, spoke of the ethical societies 
as substitutes forthe Church. It was re- 
solved to prepare an ethical ritual to be 
used at the meetings of the societies. A 
book of ethical readings for home devo- 
tion is another project, and a summer 
school of Ethical Philosophy as the basis 
of a university is proposed. In answer to 
a Philadelphia delegate, who said that the 
ethical societies should not meet on Sun- 
days, because their services would conflict 
with those of the churches, Professor 
Adler said that the societies take the place 
of the church for those who are churchless. 
Dr. Colt discussed the question whether 
the ethical societies could perfurm the 
functions of a church, and answered it in 
the affirmative, saying that they could 
teach charity and morality without seek- 
ing authority for the teaching in an uua- 
seen world. He advocated r'tuals for 
marriage, funerals and Sunday services, 
like the churches. Yet the Convention 
was successful in bringing together on one 
platform men of widely differing views, 
many as broad and liberal as Felix Adler, 
and others representing orthodox religion, 
like President Andrews, of Brown Uni- 
versity ; Rev. Dr. Heber Newton and Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. These did not en- 
dorse the radical views of the radical mem- 
bers of the Convention, but they favored, 
with more or less enthusiasm, the plan of 
an ethical school, presented by Professor 
Adler and sanctioned by the Convention. 
The proposed school is to be divided into 
three departments—fist, a department of 
economics and social reforms; second, a 
department of ethics proper, in which 
special attention shall be given to the sub- 
ject of the moral instruction of the young, 
and third, a department of comparative 
r-ligion. In this department lectures shall 
be given on the history and philosophy of 
all the great religions of the world; also, 
special effort shall be made to include in 
the staff of the lecturers leading represent- 
atives of the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish theology, in order that these sys. 
tems may be fully and fairly set forth by 
those who are convinced of their truth. 
Dr. Heber Newton,thinks there is great 
need of such a school. At to-day’s session 
of the Convention Professor Adler, Pro- 
fessor Salter, Professor Sheldon, of St. 
Louis ; Dr. Stanton Colt, of London, and 
others spoke. Dr. Colt said that the whole 
sccialist and revolutionary movements of 
Germany and England might be modified 
and won over to ethical culture if the 
proper course were pursued. ‘‘ The new 
radical movement of the working people, 
which now bids fair to become a fanati- 
cism, contains,’ he said, ‘‘the elements 
of religion, and, if guided, can be made to 
he'p establish a higher form of civiliza- 





tion.’’—-Correspondence of Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS.—The Sec- 
retary of an English Society for Relief of 
Persecuted Jews, writes in the London: 
Christian : : 

** It is impossible that British Christians 
can be aware of the intense sufferings 
which Jews are enduring in Russia. Since 
1880 there has been no cessation of their 
sorrows. And now it appears as if a great. 
crisis were at hand. The Russian Govern- 
ment seems bent on driving all Jews out 
of Russia. An ‘ inspired ’ paragraph which 
appeared about three weeks ago in the 
Government organ mentions this, and re- 
marks that the Government need not con- 
cern themselves as to ‘ whither these five 
million people may betake themselves.’ 
Austria has already had to demonstrate 
against the forcing of crowds of destitute: 
Jews into Austria from Russia. Multi- 
tudes come here from German ports, on 
their way to America. Many go to Pakes- 
tine on every steamer. 

‘* The expulsions sre effected by cruel- 
ties of every description, and it is now 
publicly stated, on good authority, that 
the Russian Government officials are en- 
couraging the burning of towns and vil- 
lages, as a short and ready means for rid- 
ding themselves of the Jews. It is impos- 
sible, in a few lines, to even enumerate the 
restrictions and laws now being enforced 
agaipst the Jews, in order to prevent them 
from earning a livelihood in trade, agri- 
culture, commerce, or any of the pro- 
fessions. Moreover, they may not have 
schools of their own, nor may they send 
their children to Russian schools, except 
in the proportion of five Jewish to ninety- 
five Russian children. Io places where 
the Jews are in the majority—and they 
must be in the majority in the crowded 
towns within the ‘pale of Jewish settle- 
ments ’—their children are, by this edict, 
shut out from schcol altogether. 

** And now let me remind all who be- 
come aware of the acute misery and dis- 
tress of the Jews, that we Christians have 
a plain duty before us. The Jews need 
our mercy.’’ 


————_____ -@- —-—__ —_.. 


Like coral insects multitudinous 
The minutes are whereof our life is made. 
They build it up asin the deep’s blue shade 
It grows, it comes to light, and then and 
thus 
For both there is anend. The populous 
Sea-blossoms close, our minutes that have 
paid 
Life’s debt of work are spent ; the work is 
laid 
Before our feet that shall come after us. 
We must not stay to watch if it will speed, 
The bard if on some luter’s string his 
song 
Live sweetly yet ; the hero if his star 
Doth shine. Work iss own best earthly 
meed, 
Else have we none more than the sea-born 
throng 
Who wrought those marvelous isles that 
bloom afar. JEAN INGELOW, 
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PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY BREAKE- 
PAST ASSOCIATION. 


EXTRACTS FROM TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

































































The work has never been more prosperous 
and successfulthan now, Never have there 
been so many evidences of men—and wo- 
men, too—redeemed from lives of debauch- 
ery and wietchedness, Not only are our 
galleries almost filled on Sunday evenings 
with persons “ plucked as brands from the 
burning,” but we have at our various meet- 
ings hundreds of sweet testimonies from men 
whose hearts overflow with gratitude and 
praise for their redemption from sin to a life 
of usefulness, to good society, to friends and 
home, and messages come to us continually 
from various parts of our country and from 
foreign lands. From what we see, hear and 
learn, we have every reason to believe that 
thousands have been redeemed and restored 
to lives of usefulness who were formerly bur- 
dens upon society. And yet the Sunday 
Breakfast Association is only in the begin- 
ning of its usefulness. Those of us who are 
actively engaged in this work see before us 
an immense field untouched by any other 
organization, which, through the liberality of 
friends of humanity, can be worked by this 
Association. We are gratified at the constant 
attendance of so many active young people, 
and take great pleasure in thanking the help- 
ets for their faithfulness, and pray that the 
Lord will bless and strengthen them that they 
may continue in their good work, 

We review with wonder the results of the 
work of the past year and our hearts over- 
flow with gratitude and love to God for His 
great blessing upon the means used for the 
salvation of souls, 

Eternity alone will suffice to tell the 
amount of good accomplished, 

The Sabbath-school Department of the 
Association has been under the management 
of a faithful and efficient leader, ably as. 
sisted by a band of brave, earnest, soul- 
loving, Christian workers, who have been 
greatly encouraged by the practical results 
attained in leading men to Christ. 

The Apollos Union of Redeemed Men has 
held its meetings on every Monday evening 
during the year. The quiet, thoughtful at- 
tention, and numbers present, gave continued 
evidence of the great importance of this 
branch of the work, 

The regular weekly Friday evening Prayer 
and Praise Meetings have been well attend- 
ed, proving a source of blessing to all who 
were present. 

The monthly assembling together “ as by 
one accord” of the members and helpers of 
the Association, for prayer and consecration, 
has proved a constant means of strength and 
power to those who have been permitted to 
attend, 

Ninety-six special religious meetings have 
been held, resulting in the conversion of 
many souls, Though bringing with them in- 
creased burdens, these meetings were an 
abundant source of joy to those who con- 
ducted them, from seeing and knowing of 
the happiness of those who came to Christ. 

Meetings have been held for the children, 
the number present being very gratifying, 
while the opportunity of telling the wonder- 
ful love of Jesus to these (in many cases) 
pocr, neglected little ones, amply repaid for 
all the labor expended in this effort. 

The children of the members and friends 
of the Association gave a special service 
no Easter morning, which was listened to 

with closest attention, its beautful lesson 
being treasured up in many an honest heart, 
though beating under a ragged coat. 
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On June 18, 1890, Hugh McCauley, who 
signed the temperance pledge at the first 
breakfast given by the Association, Decem- 
ber, 1878, was called home at the ripe age 
of 94 years. For nearly twelve years this 
earnest, faithful follower of Christ was a con- 
stant attendant upon the various religious 
meetings of the Association. He went down 
to his grave respected and beloved by all 
who knew him. 


At arecent Sunday Evening Tea Service 
there were 433 provided with food. while 328 
visitors were present. Among the latter were 
found, by actual count, 243 who had at some 
time been among the beneficiaries of the As- 
sociation, These same men are to day doing 
well—in many instances occupying positions 
of trust and profit, doing honor to themselves 
and their friends. And yet the question is 
frequently asked (by those who have never 
seen or investigated the work): “Are you 
doing any good?” To all the invitation is, 
“Come and see.” At intervals testimonial 
meetings have been held,at which time many 
have gladly availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to testify before the world what the 
Lord has done for them. These were most 
interesting and profitable gatherings. To see 
the marvelous and happy change wrought in 
these men, through the grace of God, was 
something long to be remembered. These 
reformed and redeemed men, in a number 
of instances, have gone out to work for the 
salvation of their feilowmen, and their voices 
have been heard in not a few of the churches 
throughout this and other cities. 

Reviewing the work of the Pledge Com- 
mittee for the year 1389-90 we find the num- 
ber of the pledges taken to be 1781. 

The whole number of pledges taken dur- 
ring the twelve years of the Association's ex- 
istence is 22 621. 

Taking those who sign the pledge as a 
sample it appears that our beneficiaries are 
not by any means all “ ignorant foreigners.” 
1189, or two thirds of the whole number (in- 
cluding 26 negroes) were natives of the Unit- 
ed States. Many of them remarked that they 
were “born and raised” in Philadelphia. 
Other nationalities,as far as ascertained, were, 
German, 158; English, 158; Irish, 131; 
Scotch, 44; Canadian, 16; Scandinavian, 15; 
French.g; Welsh, 4, Austrian, 3; Belgian, 
1; Swiss, 1; Greek, I. 

512 had “no home,” 994 gave Philadel. 
phia as their place of residence, 232 hailed 
from various places in the United States and 
9 from foreign countries. Of 34 the residence 
was not ascertained. No doubt fully one- 
half of those who come to our meetings are 
practically homeless. 


Thirteen hundred of the signers were out 
of employment. Herein appears a great need 
of the Association—to know how to put these 
men to work, and thereby make ii easier for 
them to reform ; for whether it be true or not 
that Satan always finds some mischief for 
idle hands, it is certain that men at work have 
far less temptation to evil, The Association 
ought ‘o have inconnection withit an INDUs- 
TRIAL HomE—a place for temporary board 
and lodging and employment in such indus- 
tries as preparing kindling-wood, box mak- 
ing, shoe making,tin-work, broom and brush- 
making, &c., with an agency constantly in 
operation to obtain permanent employment 
for these workers elsewhere, Whoever will 
endow the Association with the means to es- 
tablish such a branch will be a benefactor to 
thousands of men who need the gospel of 
work for their temporal good as well as the 
gospel of truth for their eternal salvation. 

Dec. 7, 1889 the Sewing School resumed, 
with Mrs. C. E. Albro, President ; Mrs. J. W. 
Hastings, Vice-President ; Mrs, L, H. Suits, 
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Secretary and Treasurer. There were en. 
rolled 49 scholars and 9g teachers, These chil- 
dren made garments, such as aprons, hand- 
kerchiefs and underclothing ; also were pro- 
vided with clothing, as they were found indi. 
vidually to need, donated by kind friends, 

Christian workers, here is a field ot labor. 
These children are gathered in and taught 
Spiritual as well as temporal lessons. Moral 
and intellectual training should be provided 
for the young. God’s work must be establish- 
ed by missionary effort, not only to cultivate 
the fields where truth has already entered but 
togain new ground. The su ject ot caring for 
poor neglected children deserves careful con- 
sideration. 

During the entire year the ladies have given 
their aid, and with songs and words of hope 
have brightened the heart of the poor outcast 
and pointed him the way of a new life. To 
these unfortunates 269 pieces of clothing 
have been distributed. Let us here make aa 
appeal for clothing for men, women or chil- 
dren, 

We enter upon a new year with a balance 
of $7000 still due on the purchase of our 
building. Of this amount $5355 has been 
promised and in part paid in. 

How long we are to be burdened with this 
encumbrance remains with our friends to say. 
We trust they will give this matter their seri- 
ous consideration and help us pay it off at 
once, 

Contributions may be sent to Lewis U. 
Bean, President, 2030 Vine Street, or to Dr, 
A. H. Henderson, 1320 Vine St., Treasurer. 





A SOLDIER'S CONFESSION. 





There was a Russian, a soldier in one of 
the Petersburg regiments, and there was a 
Yorkshireman, a soldier of my regiment, 
myself. The Russian had never been a 
free man; he was a serf before he became 
asoldier. I had been free enough by birth, 
but I had sold myself into bondage. There 
we were, two bondsmen, white slaves, 
Russ and Englishman, foot to foot and 
face to face in the dark misty morning at 
Inkerman, all alone, separated from our 
comrades, grasping empty but bayoneted 
muskets. [ tell you in that red-haired 
Russian face, under that flat cap, I saw 
the face of my fellow-man, my brother in 
Adam; and by the look in his large gray 
eyes, and by the way in which his lips 
opened round his big teeth, I could tell 
that the Russian didn’t want to kill me 
or anybody. He was a mild, simple- 
looking man, and I had no more heart to 
kill him than I should have to butcher our 
good horse Dobbin at home. But I was a 
soldier ; my masters had bought me, and 
bought me to kill Russians. I was a mur- 
dering machine, and I must work. I heard 
the English shouting as they drove the 
Russians down the hill, and I clubbed my 
musket and struck my Russiandown. My 
foot on his breast, my gun seemed to lift 
itself; next minute down it came with a 
thud, and the poor fellow died, his mouth 
spouting blood, my bayonet fixed fast in 
his lung. 

Nobody can hang me for it, I know, 
but I tell you killing that man was mur- 
der / and the guilt of it will blacken my 
soul till I die. —LEnglish Tract. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Webster’s International Dictionary of 
the English Language. Edited by Noau 
Porter, D.D., LL D., of Yale Univer- 
sity. Published by G. & C. Merriam & 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

We can do no better for our readers in 
giving an account of this great work than 
to cite the following announcement of the 
Publishers : 

‘‘ Webster’s International Dictionary is 
the legitimate successor of the famous 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, which 
has been so long the standard au- 
thority on the words and usages of the 
English language. 

The ‘International’ is, in fact, the 
popular ‘‘Unabridged’’ thoroughly re- 
edited in every detail, and vastly enriched 
in every part, with the purpose of adapt- 
ing it to meet the larger and severer re- 
quirements of another generation as satis- 
factorily as the ‘ Unabridged’ as revised 
in 1864* has met the requirements of the 
dast generation. 

The editing has been done under the 
supervision of the same editor-in-chief, 
and under the auspices of the same pub- 
lishers who conducted the previous 
revision. They have never wavered from 
their aim to maintain its progressive su- 
premacy. They began this revision, not 
as a speculative venture, but as a duty to 
scholars and to letters, before the signal of 
new rivalries was sounded, They have 
carried it patiently and suitably through to 
an unforced completion. They have not 
been obliged to omit any approved excel- 
lence of older editions on account of the 
vested rights of others ; nor, on the other 
hand, have they been compelled to experi- 
ment in novelties in order to attract atten- 
tion. Their labor has been directed to 
perfecting what was already acknow- 
ledged by eminent scholars to be the dest. 

With what liberal exnenditure of time 
and toil and money this duty to scholar- 
ship and to the public has been performed, 
partly appears in the following statements: 

Work having direct specific reference to 
‘the publication of this Dictionary has been 
4n progress for over ten years. 

Not less than one hundred paid editorial 
4oborers have been engaged upon it. Be- 
sides these, a large number of interested 
scholars have freely contributed in impor- 
tant ways to its cumpleteness and value. 

Within the ten years that the work has 
‘been in progress, and before the first copy 
was printed, more than three hundred 
thousand dollars was expended in editing, 
illustrating, typesetting, and electrotyping. 

These facts are presented as an assur- 
ance, which under existing conditions is 
due to the public, that Webster’s Interna- 
tional D,ctionary is the rightful heir to the 
pre-eminent favor which for more than 





*The first edition of Webster’s Dictionary that was 
etalied the “ Unabriaged*’ was an ed tion published in 
1847. The edition in 1850 was the same book from A to 
Z, witha supplemem. The legitimate successor of ,that 
work was the revised edition published in 1864 (stiil copy- 
righted), which soon superseded the older editions in 
public faver. lothis supplements were subsequently 


-added. See Preface to Websier’s International Diction- 
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half a century has been given to the great 





work of Noah Webster and its successive 
revised editions.’’ 


Candor requires the remark that the 
general opinion of educated persons is 
that Webster’s Dictionary is decidedly the 
best in regard to the definitions and deri- 
vations of words; while Worcester’s may 
be regarded as the safest authority upon 
spelling and pronunciation. Webster in- 
troduced many novelties in spelling, some 
of which have been commonly accepted, 
others notso. Several admirable diction- 
aries have latterly entered into competi- 
tion with the two elder giants of Ameri- 
can lexicography. Of these the Century. 
Dictionary meets with the most favor ; al- 
though those who want to know every- 
thing that is known about the words of the 
English language must refer to Murray’s 
immense and also unfinished work. This 
is being prepared with enormous labor in 
England, having the assistance of a large 
number of contributors in this country 
also. Any family may be considered to 
be well provided which possesses Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary. 

The Intercourse Between the United 
States and Japan. By InNazo (Ota) NI- 
TOBE, A. B. extra ordinem (J. H. U ), 
A. M., Ph. D. (Halle), Associate Pro- 
fessor, Sapporo, Japan. Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 198 pp., 8vo, 
cloth. Price $1.25. This book is an- 
nounced as follows by its publishers : 


Out of the mass of materials, American, 
Japanese, foreign, official, and private, 
are selected the salient and most in- 
teresting features in the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Japan. The 
monograph is aconvenient source of refer- 
ence for information concerning the grad- 
ual development of the foreign relations of 
Japan, since its ‘discovery’? by the 
Portuguese. 

A few of the points dwelt upon are the 
reasons why Japan closed her ports for 
two centuries and a half; the means by 
which Perry opened the country to for- 
eign commerce ; and the subsequent man- 
ner in which the United States dealt with 
the Island Empire. The author touches 
upon the often neglected but important 
part played by our sagacious and generous 
minister, Townsend Harris, to whom great 
credit is attributed for inaugurating a new 
‘« Eastern policy” and establishing the 
lasting friendly reiations of the two coun- 
tries. 


Dr. Nitobe gives a Japanese view of 
events and of American diplomatic meth- 
ods. He describes the part our govern- 
ment and its citizens have taken in helping 
Japan to achieve the rapid changes which 
have made her a marvel among nations. 
We see from a native standpoint the effect 
of the educational influences which have 
not only borne fruit in Japan, but have 
also induced the influx of Japanese stu- 
dents to American schools and colleges. 
We discover the causes which have ope- 
rated to make the large commercial ex- 
pectations of the United States an unreal- 
ized dream, so far as the opened ports of 
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Japan have affected our mercantile in- 
terests. 

To the student of History and Politics 
the book is valuable, not only because of 
the events it narrates and the statistics it 
contains, but also because of the justice 
done the actors in our intrnational his- 
tory ; while to those who are interested in 
the educational and religious phases of our 
foreign relations, there is an impartial and 
clear statement of facts, which should fur- 
nish wholesome food for reflection. 

This is issued as Extra Vol. VIII of the 
Studies in History and Politics, and is one 
of a series of monographs which the Johns 
Hopkins Press hopes to make of interna- 
tional interest. 

Orders and remittances should be sent 
to The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland, U.S. A. 

The Friends’ Missions Almanac for 
r89r. London: S W. Partridge & Co. 
Leominster ; The Orphan’s Printing Press, 
price, one penny. 

This is a large sheet, with nine good 
wood-cuts of natives of countries where 
Friends have missions, and, besides a cal- 
endar for the year, a great deal of interest- 
ing information about foreign missions. It 
might be used instructively in Bible- 
schools ; especially as passages from the 
Scriptures bearing upon missionary work 
are interspersed throughout the whole. 
There is also a table of ‘‘ Mission Texts” 
for almost every day in the year. 








THE ANGELIC SONG. 





While the silent stars are shining, and the 
world is hushed in sleep, 

Ican hear the angels singing in a chorus 
grand and deep; 

Come the strains from far off hillsides,through 
the vista of long years; 

Listen to the wondrous story angels chant to 
listening ears ; 


Sweet and low, now louder swelling, till the 
“heavenly arches ring !” 

To the wondering shepherds telling, “ Christ 
is born; Redeemer! King !” 

Following in glad attendance when He left 
His throne above, 

Lingering, hovering, till the Christ-child lay 
in Mary's arms of love, 


How their pinions softly fluttered as the 
prc mised hour drew nigh, 

With what tender voices uttered all the 
Strange, sweet mystery, 

Till the wonder was accomplished ; then they 
sang their triumph song, 

Then across Judea’s waters rose their chorus 
full and strong ! 


Listen to the gracious “tidings to all people !” 
hear it still!’ 

“ Tidings of great joy” and comfort! echo- 
ing from hill to hill! 

“Glory in the highest !” ringing ; ringing ever 
on the air! 

“ Peace and good-will” ever bringing, every 
human heart may share. 

Not in vain the angels’ joy notes, not in vain 
the Christ was born ; 

Millions join the Heavenly anthem each re- 
turning Christmas morn. 

Ivy ENGLISH, 
in Boston Transcript. 
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FRIENDS AND THE CAUSE OF PEACE.— 
Much warmth of interest was shown in 
the recent Conference of representative 
Friends at Richmond, Indiana. The key- 
note of the duty of the hour in connec- 
tion with this subject appears to us to have 
been struck in the minute or epistle of the 
New England Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee: to the effect that there is pressing 
need of ‘* an appeal to the judgment and 
conscience of religious teachers every- 
where, convincing them that war is not 
only cruel, useless and wicked, but that 
all its fruits are evil continually, and that 
it is always and everywhere a flagrant vio- 
lation both of the precepts and the com- 
mands of Christ.’’ 

Were all the ministers of religion in any 
one nation of Christendom prepared to 
unite with the Society of Friends on the 
subject of Peace, and to set forth their 
conviction of the unholiness and unlaw- 
fulness of war to those under their infla- 
ence for a dozen years, such teaching, 
with concurrent living examples, would 
make war on the part of such a nation al- 
most impossible; and might soun shame 
the leading powers of the world into dis- 
armament. At present, the great draw- 
back to the progress of the cause of Peace 
is, that the Christian truth about it has to 
be preached to‘the preachers: most of them 
do not believe it. 
































































































































DARKEST ENGLAND has been written 
upon, under other designations, many 
times of late years. ‘‘ London Labor and 
the London Poor,” and ‘‘ The Bitter Cry 
of Outcast London,”’ have aroused the at- 
tention of most thoughtful and benevolent 
people. Nor has their sympathy been in- 
active. No city in the world, probably, 
has had more or better work done for the 
spiritual and material help of its suffering 
poor than London. Yet the great masg 
of squalor and misery lies as if it were al- 
most untouched. Its apparent helpless- 
ness recalls what now and then occurs 
on a smaller scale in mining casual. 
ties: when a hundred or more men are 
imprisoned by an explosion or the falling 
in of the rock-roof of amine, while their 
families and friends stand outside hopeless 
of their deliverance. 

‘¢ General ’’ William Booth’s book ‘In 
Darkest England and The Way Out,”’ has 
come in a good time. The great Social 










































































































































































cal. 
somewhat more extended account of its 
contents, the general scope of the work 
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Problem is in every one’s mind. Solu- 
tions are proposed for it by economical 
theorists like Henry George, by Utopians 
such as Edward Bellamy, and by the An- 
archists. These do not, any of them, win 
the full confidence of sober people, as suf- 
ficient for the end in view. Anarchy is, 
of course, mere destruction ; Bellamy’s 
nationalism is clearly impracticable now, 
and probably will be soa hundred years 
hence. The Single Tax principle, whether 


there be any value in it or not, can obvi 


ously only reach the surface of the existing 
troubles of society ; it is no panacea. 


William Booth has been for forty years 


familiar with the elements of this prob- 
lem. With the aid of his noble and saintly 
wife, he has been the means of construct. 
ing a vast organization, of which, criti- 
cize its methods as we may, it must be said 
that its aims are excellent and it has ac- 
complished good results where other means 
and efforts have failed. Who, then, is 
better entitled to speak on such a theme, 
and to propose new endeavors in so almost 


hopeless a cause ? 
With the idea, not unreasonably com- 


mon, that fantastic extravagance charac- 
terizes the Salvation Army throughout, we 


might hardly expect a sober, practical 


work from its despotic head. Yet this 
book is soberly, although very vigorously, 


written, and its aim and system are practi- 
Hoping to give at another time a 


may be here brisfly touched upon. 

General Booth estimates that about one. 
tenth of the whole population of Great 
Britain may be said to be ‘‘ submerged ”’ 
in abject poverty, vice and crime. 

‘* Darkest England may be described 
as consisting broadly of three circles, one 
within the other. The outer and widest 
circle is inhabited by the starving and the 
homeless but honest Poor. The second 
by those who live by Vice; and third and 
innermost region at the centre is peopled 
by those who exist by Crime. The whole 
of the three circles is sodden by Drink.” 

One hundred and sixty thousand public 
houses are open in Great Britain, and 
about one in twelve of the adult popula- 
tion of the country is an habitual drunkard. 

All the classes composing the ‘‘ sub- 
merged tenth ’’ are thus enumerated : the 
Homeless, the Out of-Works, On the 
Verge of the Abyss, the Vicious, the Crim- 
inals and the Children of the Lost. Three 
millions of souls in all; more than the 
whole population of any one city in the 
United States. Great indeed is the ques- 
tion, is there for these no help ? 
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With those who sit at ease in ceiled 


houses, it is not difficult to put such a 
question aside with such answers as that 
‘‘it is their own fault,”’ or ‘* no one ig 
sufficient for these things.’’ 
or the main truth of the matter is not com. 
prised in either of these answers. Much 
of the fault rests in what has been done, 
or left undone, by society at large. Of 
the 160,000 public houses, not one should 
be allowed to have an open bar for the sale- 
of intoxicating drinks. 
would remove what William Booth, and 
many others who know, declare to be the 
cause of the greater part of the miseries of 
Great Britain and America. Other things 
ought to be done, and to show how some 
of them can be done is the purpose of the 
second part of W. Booth’s book. 


The whole 


Closing these 


He sets forth in very plain language’the 


essentials of success in any such endeavor. 
These are, that it must change the man 
when it is his character and conduct which 
constitute the reasons for his failure in the 
battle of life; must change his circum- 
stances when they are the cause of his 
wretched condition and lie beyond his 
control; the remedy must be on a scale 
commensurate with the evil with which it 
proposes to deal; and the scheme must 


not only be large enough but must be per- 
manent ; yet it must also be immediately 
practicable ; its indirect features must not 
be such as to produce injury to the per- 


sons whom we seek to benefit ; and while 


assisting one class of the community, it 
must not seriously interfere with the in- 
terests of another. Difficult as evidently 
is the task to which these conditions be- 
long, it is, as General Booth remarks, not 
one which we can neglect. He says: 


‘¢T am under no delusion as to the pos- 
sibility of inaugurating a millennium by 
my Scheme ; but the triumphs of science 
deal so much with the utilization of waste 
material, that I do not despair of scme- 
thing effectual being accomplished in the 
utilization of the waste human product. 
The refuse which was a drug and a curse 
to oar manufacturers, when treated under 
the hands of the chemist has been the 
means of supplying us with dyes rivalling 
in loveliness and variety the hues of the 
rainbow. If the alchemy of science can 
extract beautiful colors from coal tar, can- 
not Divine alchemy enable us to evolve 
gladness and brightness out of the agon- 
ised hearts and dreary, loveless lives of 
these doomed myriads? Is it too much to 
hope that in God’s world God’s children 
may be able to do something, if they set 
to work with a will, to carry out this plan 
of campaign against those great evils. 
which are the nightmare of our existence ?”’ 


General Booth asserts in the most un- 
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qualified way that it is primarily and main- 
ly for the sake of saving the soul that he 
seeks the salvation of the body. But again 
he writes : 


«©As Christ came to call not the 
saints but sinners to repentance, so the 
New Message of Temporal Salvation, of 
salvation from pinching poverty, from rags 
and misery, must be offered to all. They 
may reject it, of course. But we who call 
ourselves by the name of Christ are not 
worthy to profess to be His disciples until 
we have set an open door before the least 
and worst of those who are now apparently 
imprisoned for life in a horrible dungeon 
of misery and despair.” 


Leaving for the present the particulars 
of this Scheme, it may only be said that 
it comprises a City Colony, for the imme- 
diate rescue and shelter of the starving 
and homeless, with a factory for training 
them to employment ; a Farm Colony for 
farther service in industrial discipline and 
renovation of character, and an Over Sea 
Colony for the emigration of many who 
can do better abroad than in their native 
country. 

The wonderful success of the Salvation 
Army, under the divine blessing, in trans- 
forming thousands of degraded men and 
women into earnest and devoted workers 
for others ‘‘ in His name,’’ and the power 
for systematic and widely extended work 
obtained through this now vast organiza- 
tion, give ground for hope that this Scheme, 
with the sympathy and material aid of 
those who recognize that they are stewards 
of the gifts of God in their hands, may be 
in large degree practicable. 


Can it be made available in this coun- 
try? One of the most striking pictures 
of the good work of ‘‘ Salvation lasses ’’ 
placed before us in General Booth’s book 
is that of a visit made by Julia Hayes 
Percy to the slum quarters in Cherry Hill 
Alleys, in New York city. Yet there is 
much testimony to the fact that there is no 
such large class, no ‘‘ submerged tenth’’ 
of population in the United States. More- 
over, the diversity of origin and even of 
language among the numerous foreigners 
in our large cities will make it difficult to 
bring them together under any scheme 
which would involve their assimilation. 
Emigration, also, except from the cities to 
the country, or from the crowded East to 
the more sparsely settled West, would not 
be needed. Yet the principle of this 
scheme is applicable everywhere. It is 
simply that of realizing the Christian 
brotherhood of men under the Fatherhood 
of God. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


First month 11, 189 
IDOLATRY IN ISRAEL, 

I Kings xii. as—33. 

Parallel Account.—II Chron, Chapters 11—13, 
Gotpen Text —Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image. Ex, xx. 4. 

Rehoboam’s first idea was to subdue the 
rebellious tribes by force of arms, but a 
message from God through the prophet 
Shemaiah caused him todesist. He spent 
the first three years of his reign in fortify- 
ing his frontiers and strengthening what 
remained to him of his father’s kingdom. 
During this time, the Levites and many of 
the most serious and best men from the 
northern kingdom flocked to Rehoboam 
whose kingdom was thus materially 
strengthened. Read If Chron. xi. 17. 
But after three years Rehoboam ‘ for- 
sook the law of the Lord and all Israel 
with him.” II Chron. xii. 1. In his fifth 
year Shishak, king of Egypt, the friend of 
Jeroboam, invaded Judah and took away 
the temple treasures and the thousand 
shields of gold which Solomon had made. 
These Rehoboam replaced with shields of 
brass. We now turn to the history of the 
newly organized northern kingdom. 


25. Zhen Jeroboam. Jeroboam, the 
new king, was a man of exceptional ability. 
Ch. xi. 28. He had had considerable ex- 
perience in business and some in the art of 
governing others. He was a member of 
the powerful tribe of Ephraim. I Ki. xi. 
26. He had been chosen by the Lord for 
king. IKi. xi. 31. And was also the in- 
dependent choice of the people. I Ki. 
xii. 20. Besides these advantages his king- 
dom was nearly four times as large as that 
of Judah and much the more fertile and 
beautiful in natural scenery. He also 
began his reign with an express promise 
from Jehovah coupled with the very same 
conditions of obedience to his laws with 
which the promises to Solomon had been 
coupled. ‘If thou wilt hearken unto all 
that I command thee, and wilt walk in my 
ways, and do that is right in my sight, to 
keep my statutes and my commandments, 
as David my servant did; that I will be 
with thee, and build thee a sure house, as 
[ built for David, and will give Israel unto 
thee.’’? I Ki. xi. 38. Compare with I Ki. 
ini. 4 and iii. 14. Buslt Shechem. It was 
already a place of importance—the chief 
town of Ephraim. It was a very ancient 
city and endeared to the hearts of the Is- 
raelites by many remarkable events in 
their national history. See Gen. xxxiii. 
18-20; Josh. xxiv. 32; also John iv. 5, 
6; Josh. xxiv. 1., &c. It was this city 
which Jeroboam enlarged and beautified 
to be the capital of his kingdom. /n 
Mount Ephraim. ‘+ The hill country of 
Ephraim, extending from Bethel to the 
Piains of Jezreel. It is nearly equidistant 
from the northern and southern boundary 
of the whole country, and is the richest 
and most beautiful part of the land.”— 
Stanley. And went out from thence. That 
is, when he had finished and fortified it 
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he made it the centre of his further opera- 
tions. And built Penuel. Penuel was the 
place where Jacob wrestled with the angel. 
Gen. xxxii. 24-32. It was on the eastern 
side of the J »rdan, near to the torrent Jab- 
bok. Jeroboam doubtless fortified it be- 
cause it commanded the fords of Succoth 
(see Judges viii. 5, 8) and the road from 
the east toShechem. ‘‘ The former his- 
tory of these places might have taught him 
that walls and towers are but poor defen- 
ces compared with the presence and favor 
of God; but he paid no attention to les- 
sons of this kind ’— Prof. Blakie. 

26. And Jeroboam said in his heart. 
Here we are told the real ground of his 
action. He was afraid or ashamed to ad- 
mit it to others, so the reason he alleged 
was different. 

27. If this people go up (to Jerusalem) 
to do sacrifice. From a human standpoint. 
it did seem that if Jerusalem were still to 
remain the centre of the religious life of 
the people the two kingdoms could not long 
maintain a separate existence. The law 
required all the males to attend the three 
yearly feasts (Deut. xii. 11, 14; xvi. 6, 
11), and the Levites would of course go 
thither still more frequently to perform 
their part in the temple service. It is note- 
worthy that whilst the means adopted by 
Jeroboam were effectual in preventing this 
and in rendering the separation between 
the two kingdoms permanent, those very 
means prevented what he had most at. 
heart, #. ¢., the establishment of his own 
family, for it was as punishment for his idol- 
atry that the Lord took away the kingdom 
from his family in the very next genera- 
tion. And they shall kill me. ‘* Jero- 
boam supposes that his own subjects would 
put him to death in case they desired a 
reconciliation with Rehoboam, at once to 
facilitate the re-establishment of a single 
kingdom, and to obtain favor with the 
legitimate monarch.’’—Cook. ‘*‘ He who 
obtains rulership by the path of rebellion 
must always be in fear and anxiety lest he 
lose it again in the same way.” — Lange. 
In arguing thus Jeroboam completely ig- 
nored God’s promise to him, and acted as 
if it had never been made. In other words 
he had no faith in God. 

28. Whereupon the king took counsel, 
and made two calves of gold. ‘* There 
can be little doubt that the ‘calves’ were 
imitations of the colossal cherubim (I Ki. 
vi. 23) of Solomon’s temple, in which the 
ox or calf was probably the principal 
form.’”’"—Pu/pit Com. ‘* The form of the 
cherub was that of an ox with wings. 
Literally, ‘cherub’ is ‘the plougher,” 
and this great dignity given to the ox evi- 
dently belongs to the time when Hesiod 
+ could describe the family as consisting of 
three elements,—the man, the woman, and 
the ploughing ox. . . . When the ox first 
lent his vast but docile strength to man, 
performed for him those labors which sur- 
passed man’s powers, and filled his life 
with ease and plenty, the veneration felt 
for him was great and well deserved. . . . 
And the Israelite looked at him with awe. 
He was not so much a gift of God, as we 
should now describe him, as a presence of 
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‘God. To their imagination, he was the 
strength and goodness of God come to aid 
them in the labor of living.’’—Dean R. 
Payne Smith. Of gold. Probably either 
of wood or brass overlaid with gold. See 
1 Ki. vi. 23-28; I Ki. xiv. 9; II Kix. vii. 
16; Is.xl.19. J/¢is too much for you togo up 
to Jerusakm. Bet:er with Rev. Ver. ** Ye 
have gone up long enough.’’ Jerusalem 
had been won from the Jebusites by David. 
Tt had no old associations. It was the new 
shrine of a rival tribe which in itself made 
it easier for Jeroboam to turn away Israel 
from it. Behold thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 
*« That is, ‘1 am introducing no new re- 
ligion: these cherubim are the symbols 
‘of Jehovah, who has always been your 
God, who saved you from Egypt, who 
made a path for you through the sea.’ 
These were almost exactly the words of 
Aaron when he made the golden calf. 
Ex. xxxii. 4. But Jeroboam must have 
forgotten that and the results.’’—Pe/oudet. 
Tt was the old attempt to serve both God 
and mammon. Jeroboam aimed to keep 
the first commandment in letter whilst 
breaking it in spirit He broke the 
second and through it the first. Matt. vi. 
24; James ii. 10 

29. And he set the one in Bethel. Beth- 
‘el—‘‘the house of God’’—was twelve 
tiles north of Jerusalem, on the southern 
most border of Jeroboam’s kingdom. Here 
Abraham built an altar (Gen. xii. 8) ; 
here Jacob saw his vision (Gen. xxviii. 
a1-19); here Samuel judged Israel (I 
Sam. vii. 16).—Peloubet. Thus Jeroboam 
provided a place of worship for Southern 
Israel, a place with sacred associations, 
and which all must pass in going to Jeru- 
salem. And the other put he in Dan. 
‘The most northern point in the kingdom ; 
hence the proverbial phrase ‘‘ from Dan 
to Beersheba.’’ This was a cavern in the 
‘base of Mt. Hermon, from whose mouth 
the river Jordan takes its rise. ‘* The 
mouth of the cavern is nowchoked up 
with rubbish, but the cave is described by 
ancient writers as very wonderful, vast in 
extent, having immense precipices within, 
and a body of motionless and fathomless 
water. Gen. xiv. 14; Judg. xviii. 28, 
29.’’—Peloubet. 

30. And this thing became a sin. That 
is, ‘‘ it caused the people tosin.’’ Jero- 
boam was branded as the man ‘‘ who 
made Israel to sin.’? For the people went 
to worship before the one—or see marg. 
Rev. Ver., ‘‘ before each of them.’’ Even 
unto Dan. Even to far-off Dan did 
they go. 

31. And he made a house of high places. 
**That is to say, he built a temple or 
Satictuary at each of the two cities where 
the calves were set up.”—Cook. And 
made priests of the lowest of the people. 
Rev. Ver., ‘‘ from all the people.’’ The 
tribe of Levi having all withdrawn to Ju 
dah, Jeroboam was forced to institute a 
mew priesthood. See If Chron xi. 13. 
See also Num. iii. x; I Ki. xiii. 33; I 
Ki. xvii. 32 ; I] Chron. xi. 14, 15 ; Ezek. 
xliv. 7. 8. 

22. And Jeroboam ordained a frast in 
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the eighth month—to take the place of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, which as the feast 
of ingathering was an especially festive 
occasion and might have proved a great 
attraction to his subjects. It is usually 
supposed that he placed the date one 
month later in order to suit the northern 
kingdom, where the harvest and vintage 
are about one month later than in the 
south. The eighth month answers to our 
eleventh month. 

33. So he offered upon the altar. Lit- 
erally ‘* went up upon the altar’’—i. ¢., 
upon the inclined plane leading to it. 
See Ex. xx. 26. He inaugurated the new 
reilgion in person, just as Solomon did at 
the dedication of the Temple. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The central lesson is the one which 
can scarcely be too often insisted upon; 
namely, ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon. 

2. It may be enforced in this instance 
by showing from Jeroboam’s story the 
utter failure of his worldly wise calcula- 
tions. He did the utmost that human 
prudence could suggest to strengthen his 
throne, and the very measures he took 
hastened his ruin. 

3. Note the folly of disregarding God’s 
promises and seeking to gain the same 
blessings by one’s own efforts. 

4. Note that God’s laws are unalterable 
—His blessings are equally dependent 
upon righteousness—whether offered to 
David, to Solomon, to Jeroboam, or tous. 

5. We cannot keep the first command. 
ment whilst breaking any one of the others, 
and unless we keep the first we shall as- 
suredly end by breaking the others. 


-_ 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Peace ConrERENCE of Friends at 
Richmond, Indiana, Twelfth mo. g and 
10, approved the continuance of the 
Christian Arbitrator and Messenger of 
Peace under the management of Daniel 
Hill as Editor and John B. Wood Asso- 
ciate Editor. 

The Yearly Meetings and their Peace 
Committees have made appropriations 
amounting in all to $900 ; of which $600 
was found to be due to Daniel Hill. It 
was recummended that the Committees 
endeavor to obtain appropriations amount- 
ing to $1,250, for the coming year. As 
a permanent organization, it was recom- 
mended that the Peace Committee in each 
Yearly Meeting shall appoint from one to 
four delegates, who shall form the Asso- 
ciated Committee on Peace of Friends in 
America. 

Officers elected were: Dr. R. H. 
Thomas, President; Emilie U. Burgess, 
Recording Secretary ; Daniel Hill, Gen- 
eral Sécretary ; John Kendall, Treasurer. 
An Executive Committee was appointed, 
consisting of the above officers of the 
Association, with Dr. James E. Rhoads, 
Allen Jay, Naomi Harrison, Joseph Ar- 
nold and Hannah J. Bailey. 


Dr. James E. Rwoaps was expected to 
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deliver an address, Twelfth mo. 23, a 
the opening and dedication of the new 
wing of Penn College, building at Oska. 
loosa, Iowa, the gift of the citizens of Oska. 
loosa. Other addresses also were then ex- 
pected, one of them from President 
Schaefer of Iowa State University. 


A NEW QUARTERLY MEETING was Organ- 
ized at Des Moines, Iowa, Eleventh mo, 
22, with four Monthly or Auxiliary Meet- 
ings; one of them at Denver, Colorado, 
William S. Wooton has been engaged as 
pastor at Des Moines for the coming 
year. 


EvizaBETH L. ComsTock has removed 
for atime, on account of her health, to 
Archer, Florida. There is said to be an 
interesting and hopeful meeting of Friends 
at that place. 


BeEtviper:, N. C., Eleventh mo. 31.— 
Eastern Quarterly Meeting on Ministry 
and oversight met at Piney Woods, in 
Perquimans county, last Sixth-day, with 
thirty-five members in attendance. In the 
afternoon a quarterly B.ble-school confer- 
ence was held. Besides interesting exer- 
cises by the clildren, an instructive paper 
was read by Pheriba White, late of Rich- 
mond, Ind., now teacher of the Belvidere 
Academy. The conference was addressed 
by Robert W. Douglas and briefly by F. 
S. Blair. R. W. Douglas preached a pow- 
erful and reaching sermon at 7 o’clock on 
‘¢ Young man, give me thine heart.’’ The 
next day R. W. D. was called home to 
his sick son. In the business meeting was 
some discussion on the right edubation of 
our children. Minutes of the Philadelphia 
Friends were read and returning minutes 
granted them. Feeling regret was ex- 
pressed that R. W. D. could not tarry 
with us. On First-day David Heston and 
Henry Outland appeared, with acceptance 
in the ministry. Pneriba White sang alone 
(it seemed with the spirit and understand- 
ing), and ledin prayer. Varied exercises 
by persons of different denominations fol- 
lowed.— Christian Worker. 


NEw GARDEN Friends’ burying ground, 
N. C., is reported to be in need of con- 
siderable repairs, which Addison Coffin is 
prepared to attend to, if means are con- 
tributed, as he requests, for the purpose. 


Bush River Friends’ burying ground, 
South Carolina, is the subj-ct of an arti- 
cle in the Newberry, S. C., Herald and 
News, Dec. 4. The Bush River meeting- 
house was four miles from Newberry, with 
the grave-yard near it. The article re- 
ferred to says: 

During the past several years the 
grounds have been much neglected and 
the graveyard is a wilderness of bushes 
and trees, 

Several years ago Maj. L. J. Jones and 
several others started to have the grave- 
yard enclosed with a good fence, and the 
rock posts were hauled, but nothing further 
was done. 

In 1860 Judge O’Neall obtained a 
grant from the Legislature, or rather from 
Gov. Wm. H. Gist, as Governor of the 
State, under an act of the Legislature es- 
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tablishing the mode of granting lands 
then vacant. Judge O’Neall did this in 
order to preserve intact the meeting- 
house lot and the graveyard. In this 
rant it is described as the ‘‘ Friends’ 
Bush River Meeting House lot.’’ There 
is a lit'le over five acres in the lot accord- 
ing to the plat which accompanies this 
grant. ; 

Maj. Jones will have an order passed 
by the Courts transferring this lot to 
trustees of the Friends’ Society in North 
Carolina, who will have the graveyard 
properly cared for. Mr. Waiter I. Her- 
bert has been appointed local trustee to 
attend to the matter. 

Last week Mr. James R. Jones, a min- 
ister of the Friends, and Mr. Elihu E. 
Mendenhall,came over to Newberry from 
North Carolina to look after this matter. 
They were the guests of Maj. L. J. Jones 
while here. 

They went out to the place and had 
the lot resurveyed by Mr. G. M. Girar- 
deau and made arrangements to have the 
graveyard cleared off and a substantial 
fence built around the lot. 

The neighbors and friends will assist in 
this work, and already the clearing away 
has begun. This is one of the oldest 
burying grounds in Newberry. 


AS CURRENT EVENTS, we cite the issue 
of the following circular, sent to us from 
Indiana, and the advertisement following 
it, copied from the last number of the 
Christian Worker: 

GREENFIELD, IND., Dec. 6, 1890 
Dear Frienas: 

Yourself and are especially 
invited to attend the Dedication of the 
Friends’ Church, in this city, on Sabbath, 
December 14, 1890, at 10:30 A. M. 

The noted Evangelists, Nathan and 
Esther Frame, will be with us. - 

Respectfully, 
J. K. Hensy, 
FE. J. Scott, 
Mary L. BRuNER, 
Committee. 


A Pastor WanTED.—A Friends’ meet- 
ing in one of the States west of the Miss- 
issippi, where an excellent academy is 
located, is at present without a pastor. 
An educated and studious young minister, 
with an understanding of the industry 
and lively interest he must exhibit to have 
success in holding intelligent young peo- 
ple, may communicate with C. W. Pritch- 
ard, it willing to do the work for such 
limited support as the membership are 
able to give. 

[What would a Quaker Rip Van Winkle 
Say, on reading the above ?] 


Isaac SHARP, accompanied by Joseph 
Robinson Pim, left London for Paris, in 
restored health, on the morning of the 
21st of Eleventh month, After a few 
days spent in Paris he expected to pro- 
ceed by easy stages to the south of France, 
and thence, by way of Marseilles, to Con- 
stantinople. 


_ Wituiam AND SusaN T. THOMPSON, 
since their arrival in Scotland, have been 
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engaged in visiting meetings and their 
members in Glasgow, Perth and Aber- 
deen ; proceeding then to England, ex- 
pecting to continue fora time within the 
limits of Durham Quarterly Meeting. 


M. A. MaRRIAGE ALLEN, after a cum. 


mer in Japan, having returned to Amer- 
ica, wrote Eleventh mo. ro to the London 
Friend of her prospect of visiting St. 
Louis, Memphis, and other places in the 
Southern States. 


Jesse M. Bunpy and wife, of North 
Carolina, have removed to 718 Catherine 
street, Philadelphia. 


Joun T. Dor.anpD, Jun., attended the 
usual meetings at Reading on First-day, 
Eleventh mo. 2nd, and was also at the 
Adult School. Meetings were held in the 
meeting-house on the three following eve- 
nings. These were not very large, but 
were felt to be favored and helpful oc- 
casions. On First-day, the goth, he was 
at Oxford, where several evening meet- 
ings were held on that and subsequent 
days. He went to Croydon on the 15th, 
remaining unul the morning of the 24th. 
He gave Bible readings each week-day, 
from twelve to one, which were well at- 
tended. He also addressed Gospel meet- 
ings every evening. Our Father in heaven 
graciously blessed these messages, and we 
have reason to believe that not a few were 
brought to Christ; the lips of many were 
opened in confession or praise. —London 
Friend. 


FRIENDs’ Mission, CONSTANTINOPLE. — 
During a short stay ia this city, and en- 
tering into the interes s more especially of 
the Friends’ Missior here, I have been 
glad to find the doors for Christian work 
more open that I had anticipated. There 
are two Friends who have recently be- 
come co-workers in the mission, viz., 
Gregor Apkarian, a native of Kurdistan, 
gifted more than many for work among 
the Mohammedans, and J. S. Davidson for 
work among the Jews, of whom there are 
very many resident, both in the European 
and Asiatic quarters of the city. 

The interest of Friends in those resident 
in Asia Minor and Eurojean Turkey is in 
no way diminished, and communication is 
kept up with them. The additional work 
in the directions above indicated: will nec- 
essarily involve increased expenditure ; 
but it is hoped that the irterest of Friends 
in England will induce those who are ale 
liberally to contribute to the current ex- 
penses of the mission, which are already 
somewhat in excess of the income.— 
Charles Gillett, in the London Friend. 

Constantinople, Eleventh Month r7, 1890. 

THE Joun S. HiLtes Memorial Mission 
Bible Schvol, Citherine street, above 
Seventh street, Philadelphia, is much in 
want of teachers. An overflowing infant 
class especially needs such attention. 
Richard Wood is Superintendent. Hour 
of School,2:30 every First-day afternoon. 








When thou liest down, thou shalt not 
be afraid: yea, thou shalt lie down, and 
thy sleep shall be sweet. Prov. 3: 24. 
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To the Peace Conference of the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends in America, to 
be held at Richmond, Indiana, 
beginning Twelfth Month 
oth, 1890. 


DeaR FRIENDS:—The undersigned, 
Peace Committee of the Yearly Meeting 
ot Friends for New England hereby ex- 
press their deep regret that no representa- 
tives from this Yearly Meeting are able to 
attend your Conference. And they take 
the liberty herein to declare their appre- 
ciation of the very great importance of 
your Conference and the deep and hearty 
sympathy, both of themselves and of this 
Yearly Meeting, with you, in your efforts 
to advance the cause of Peace. 

They are convinced that the moral ob- 
ligations of the Golden Rule are as potent 
between States as between persons. And 
that as law and courts have superseded 
violence and brute force in individual 
and personal strife, for a still stronger 
reason they ought to be resorted to in inter. 
national controversies. It is evident that 
this must be attained by the education of 
the people, by agitation, by a more en- 
lightened public opinion. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the most important immediate service to 
this cause is in the direction of Arbitra- 
tion. Because it has a reasonable expe- 
dient quality which appeals to all religions, 
all legislators, and all races. And it is 
certain that in this far-reaching reforma- 
tion we must seek unity where it is possi- 
ble, and permit diversity only where we 
can not avoid it. Persons and States may 
arbitrate, whose religion and politics are 
in conflict. The people in Christendom 
who profess the name of Christ might at 
once extinguish war. They are, in vast 
numbers, at present the allies and sup- 
porters of war and militarism. This com- 
mittee is persuaded that herein is our di- 
rect ficld of duty and service: an ap- 
peal to the judgment and conscience of 
religious teachers everywhere, convincing 
them that war is not only cruel, useless 
and wicked, but that all its fruits are evil 
continually, and that itis always and 
everywhere a flagrant violation both of 
the precepts and commands of Christ. 
Neither is our duty performed by present- 
ing the truth to the leaders in Church and 
State only. The great mass of the Chris- 
tian world must hear this lesson, whether 
they attend or forbear, until the glowing 
purpose of Peace on earth and good will 
to men’shall possess the popular ear and 
heart. 


The noble distinction is given to our 
country of having inaugurated on this 
continent, by the late Pan American Con- 
ference, a movement towards the joining 
of governments in an agreement to sub- 
mit international questions to arbitration. 
This is an event of very great importance; 
because it indicates that the cause of 
Peace, developing in the field of religion, 
Christianity, and morals, is entering at 
last, full of strength and success, the do- 
main of politics and statemanship: ‘A 
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consummation devoutly to be wished.”’ 
It is the dawn of a new era of internat- 
ional Christian ethics and law. 

We return thanks to our Father in 
Heaven, with grateful hearts for the 
broad Christian statemanship which at 
one bound has achieved so much. 

The delegates from this Yearly Meeting 
to the Universal Peace Congress, held in 
London Seventh month last, report that 
they were much encouraged by the events 
of that gathering, and by the broad 
philanthropic utterances of that body. It, 
they believed, possessed the right spirit 
and a true conception of the scope and 
magnitude of the cause, and of the best 
methods of promoting it throughout the 
world, 

We are, with much love, your friends, 

James H. Cuace, 
AUGUSTINE JONES, 
On behalf of the aforesaid Committee. 





oe 





Evangelical Alliance Invitation for the 
Annua. Week of United and Uni- 
versal Prayer, at the Com- 


mencement of the 
Year 1891. 
Beloved in the Lord: 


Once more it is our privilege to invite 
you to united prayer. How often has our 
Gracious Lord met us in the years that 
have gone. How often at the beginning 
of our supplications has the command: 
ment gone forth. With grateful hearts we 
will mention his loving kindness, and 
make the mercies of the past a plea for the 
future—for never was the need greater. 
While we rejoice in the increasing recog- 
nition of the unity of all in Christ, and 
praise God for the quickened spirit of mis- 
sionary zeal and Christian activity, there is 
much, both in the churches and in the 
world, which calls for deep humiliation and 
earnest prayer. On the one hand, sacer- 
dotalism ; on the other, lawless rejection of 
authority and the assertion of the will of 
man against the will of God, are making 
havoc of souls. Assaults upon Holy 
Scripture, violation of the Lord’s day, 
worldliness, immorality, and_self-indul- 
gence, are increasing rapidly. Iniquity 
abounds andthe love of many waxes 
cold. 

Yet, let us remember that our God 
reigneth. He sitteth above the water 
floods. Jesus has judged and overcome 
the prince of this world. To him, there- 
fore, we will come with confidént, ex- 
pectant prayer. Let us ask in faith, re- 
membering that He is faithful who hath 
promised ; let us ask in hope, remember- 
ing that all power has been given to Him 
in heaven and in earth ; let us ask in love, 
remembering the great love wherewith He 
hath loved us, who willeth not that any 
should perish, but that in Him His peo- 
ple should not only have life but have it 
more abundantly. 





ALL that is in the heaven and in the 
earth is thine. —J Chron. xxix. 11. 


SCHOOL. 

























EDUCATION IN JAPAN.—At the meeting 
of Friends’ Teachers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia, 12 mo. 6, Inazo Ota Nitobe spoke 
on this subject to a large audience. About 
157 A. D., he told us, an alphabet was 
brought to Japan from Corea ; where let- 
ters had probably been introduced from 
China. Inthe seventh century, a num- 
ber of Chinese scholars went to Japan, and 
took with them the teaching of Confucius. 
Not far from the same time Buddhism al- 
so was introduced among the Japanese. 

As the system of Confucius is essential- 
ly ethical, moral instruction, for several 
centuries, constituted almost the whole of 
education in Japan ; the inculcation of the 
five principles of Confucius: righteous- 
ness, love, civility, knowledge and truth- 
fulness. Arithmetic, having to do with 
so sordid a thing as money, was despised ; 
and even medicine, having for its purpdse 
the care only of the body, was long looked 
down upon as materialistic and without 
diguity. Intellectual culture was thus 
much neglected. During the ‘ middle 
ages’ of Japan, moreover, most of the 
men were occupied with warfare. Three 
classes of people had leisure for learning : 
those engaged in civil service about the 
imperial palace, the Buddhist monks, who 
in this respect resembled the monks of 
medieval Europe, and the women. Much 
of the mental activity of those ages belong- 
ed to women. The first chronicle of the 
country was prepared under the auspices 
ofan empress; and several successive 
chronicles owed their preparation to royal 
and other women. 


From the time of the opening of Japan 
to Western nations, beginning with ami- 
cable intercourse with the United States 
in 1854, new ideas took hold of the 
Japanese, with rapidly transforming effects. 
In 1871 a public school system was con- 
structed. Under a reaction from the for- 
mer almost exclusive attention to moral 
training, intellectuality has now become 
predominant as the object of pursuit in 
education. 


There are in Japan 30,000 schools, of 
which 25 000 are primary. Others are 
the lower and higher middle schools ; the 
latter corresponding nearly in grade with 
American colleges. For entrance into the 
civil service, certificates of the higher mid- 
dle schools suffice ; those of our American 
colleges do not ; examinations being re- 
quired of their graduates as of other can- 
didates. There is one university in Japan 
with goo students. It has six faculties: 
of law, medicine, science, engineering and 
agriculture. One other institution only 
has authority to grant degrees; the col- 
lege atSapporo. The Japanese university 
was organized very much under German 
influence. The normal schools owe their . 
construction chiefly to an American gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Japan is classed commonly among the 
** heathen ”’ or only semi-civilized nations. 
Yet in very few countries can so large a 
proportion of the people read and write. 


































This is the more notable, because the 
Japanese alphabet has 47 characters, ang 
several of those of the Chinese lan 

also are used. Siatistics show Japan tobe 
either second or third among the nations 
of the world in the comparison of illiter. 
acy ; some accounts placing Prussia first 
in the diffusion of popular elementary 
education, with Japan next and the 
United States third; while others make 
out less illiteracy in the United States than 
in Japan. 

Of Western nations, while England and 
Germany have given much of their intel. 
lectual resources to the Japanese of late 
years, the degree of influence of the 
United States has been still greater; ow. 
ing to the early establishment of friendly 
relations with this country, and the ab. 
sence of periods of hostility. The United 
States, as a nation, is clear of Japanese 
blood. 

Just now, in view of the tendency to 
give disproportionate attention to utilitar- 
ian science, and merely intellectual cul 
ture, the Japanese authorities are consider- 
ing anxiously the problem of reviving the 
moral education of the people. Dy fferent 
projects are proposed. Some would make 
the most of the Confucian idea of righte- 
ousness ; others of the Buddhist principle 
of love ; while some others, though not 
thinking very much of Christianity, ob- 
serve that it seems to have worked well in 
some nations, and consider that it may be 
worth trying. Still another class hold that 
all religious systems are humbugs, and 
that nothing should be thought of but 
scientific ethics. What this may mean is 
not very clear; perhaps it is what is 
taught by Herbert Spencer. This prob- 
lem, however, of moral, as well as_ intel- 
lectual education in Japan, is one of great. 
present interest and importance to the 
welfare of that country. 





A GRANDFATHER'S TRIBUTE TO 
HIS WIFE. 





When, in the first fair flush of happy youth, 
I looked with loving eyes upon thy face, 

It seemed to me I there could find, in truth, 
The perfect type of beauty and of grace. 


And as the bells rang out their gladsome 
chime 
That day when we were wed, I did not 
dream 
That ever, with the mellowing of time, 
Could that sweet face of thine more lovely 
seem, 


Yet, as I see thee now—thy crown of white; 
The glory of the motherhood ; the lines 
Upon thy brow and cheek, marks of time's 

flight, 
The many sweetnesses thy life combines— 


Methinks that in my youth my judgment 
erred ; 
Despite thy beauty, seeming so benign, 
This heart of mine has never been so stirred 
As by the loveliness that now is thine. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 
in Harper's Weekly. 


oe 


Whether we live therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s. Rom. 14: 8. 
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RURAL. 


Earty Ripeninc Wueat.—To The 
farmers’ Review: Early varieties of 
eed are not the only thing to be looked 
to for securing early ripening. On a dry 
seed bed, especially if wellon in the sea- 
son, I have seen grain get a week’s start 
anda much evener and stronger stand by 
having a bucket or two of water thrown on 
the seed pile the night before it was want 
€d for use. If seed were soaked this way 
and a few days of cold rain follow, it is 
likely the previous damping would do 
more harm than good. The press drill is 
a considerable help to early and even 
growth of grain. By a press drill I mean 
one that squeezes the soil down upon the 
seed after it has been dropped. If early 
in the season the drill should be set so 
that the seed will have not more than an 
inch of cover. Later on, and with a dry 
seed bed, twice that depth may be the 
best. Broadcasting, on a dry soil espec- 
ially, is not conducive to early and even 
growth, though the disadvantage may be 

ter on one soil than another. Newly 
broken land is liable to takea week longer 
to mature the first than is needed for the 
second crop on the same land with all 
ther conditions thesame. On such soils, 
if rich in easily adapted food, the growth 
is so vigorous that the grain will not die 
till frost kills it. I have seen this tenden- 
¢y very much diminished by the use of 
‘stable manure, though the effect of this 
treatment is much influenced by the 
amount of rainfall at different stages of 
growth. There has been a confirmed 
conviction among the old-time settlers in 
the Red River Valley that manure had 
always a tendency to produce more straw 
than grain, and for that reason they 
‘dumped their manure on the river banks 
or even upon the ice itself till the law pro- 
hibited the practice. This impression of 
theirs was partly correct, for none of them 
hit on the plan of growing a green crop 
on the manure and following that with 
wheat. But outside of the valley and 
even at some points within it, I am cer- 
tain that stable manure plowed in will 
hasten maturity a week or even more. 
The plants feeling the stimulus of the 
manure make a much bolder start, and 
when ensilage as a means of crop rotation 
is employed, then we shall hear the last 
of the old delusion that the best thing to 
do with manure was to getrid of it by 
‘filling up ruts in the roads, or dumping it 
into a slough. I explain the early ripen- 
ing of grain after manure on soil that has 
not nearly exhausted its virgin force in 
this way. The presence of the manure 
near the surface keeps the roots from go- 
ing deep down ; they are, therefore, more 
accessible to the summer heat and mature 
earlier on that account. After this land 
kas borne two or three crops, it inclines 
to. mature more rapidly even without ma- 
nure. Closely allied to this question of 
early ripening is the effect of early cut- 
ting on the yield and market value of the 
crop. Ifwe can, by cutting a week 
earlier, avert the risk of night frosts in 


August without causing 4 corresponding 
loss of weight and price, it may be an act 
of prudence to take grain pretty sharp. 
My observation, which I think will be 
generally supported in the spring wheat 
country, amounts to this: Cutting when 
in the dough stage will not cause shrink- 
age, but will be the cause of a smaller 
berry of excellent color. The yield will 
be less than if it were allowed to stand 
till the straw was fairly well ripened and 
greater development of starch reached. 
The loss of weight resulting from this 
rather early cutting will be lessened if cap 
sheaves are used, and in case of frost or 
rain, the resulting damage will be con- 
fined to those cap sheaves, while the rest 
of the crop will be of the best grade pos- 
sible. The small, bright skinned and 
flinty berry that follows early, but not 
too early, cutting of wheat in this climate, 
will always find a readier market with 
millers than any other wheat, and the loss 
of a bushel or so an acre in yield will be 
almost compensated by the greater safety 
from weather, and superior grade. But I 
strongly incline to doubt the wisdom of 
sowing year after year, wheat cut before 
it has got a pretty full stage of maturity. 
It is said, and I do not doubt it, that this 
seed artifically hastened in ripening will 
produce an earlier crop than seed that has 
been allowed to get riper before being cut. 
I do not question the accuracy of this 
opinion, and rather incline to agree with 
it, but it is one of the things that require 
to be put to careful and repeated tests be- 
fore it meets general acceptance. On the 
same line I put the doctrine that North- 
ern grown seeds ripen its crop faster 
when taken South than the home-grown 
articles. I think it very likely to be the 
case, but want ampler experience before 
asking for its general acceptance. 
NORTHWEST. 


ELECT RIC LIGHT ON PLants.—The ex- 
periments made both in this country and 
in Europe, do not indicate that the use of 
electric light, applied for the growth of 
plants, can ever be of any practical bene- 
fit, although in some instances a much 
more rapid growth has been produced. 
Some of the lighted plants have seemed to 
work day and night, but to run mainly to 
leaf at the expense of seeds. Plants grown 
wholly by daylight exceeded in the growth 
of seeds. But even when the increased 
growth of leaf appeared to possess advan- 
tages, the cost of the electric light would 
prevent its use except in deciding ques 
tions in vegetable physiology. - 


PRODUCTIVE STRAWBERRIES.—The prep- 
aration for heavy crops of strawberries 
next summer may be commenced as soon 
as the ground is frozen solid, if not already 
done. The first of the two leading re- 
quisites has been given by selecting pro- 
ductive varieties. The second one, is to 
enrich the plants with manure. Apply it 


copiously between the rows, and very 
thinly on the plants. The rains and melt- 
ing snows will carry down to the roots 
the soluble portions, and the straw and 
other fibrous parts will remain as a mulch 





on the surface. Those who wish to ob- 
tain valuable practical information may 
do so by omitting the manure from a few 
rows, and they will see the contrast in the 
diminished crop and smaller berries. 
Where the plantation is likely to be much 
exposed in winter, a thin additional layer 
of evergreen branches during winter will 
be very useful. 


SETTING AsPaRAGUS.—The London 
Gardening Illustrated says the best time to 
plant asparagus is inthe spring after the 
shoots have started and are several inches 
long through the soil. The writer says he 
has planted asparagus when the stems have 
been a foot or more high, and the plants 
havedone well. They had plenty of 
water, and each stem was secured to a 
stake against the wind, a precaution which 
few will care to take in this country. The 
young plants will of course require good 
and ample lifting, and the roots well 
spread out, and plenty of manure will be 
indispensable. This plant bears a large 
amount of cutting for the shoots into 
June, and this same endurance allows the 
setting of the plants after starting in 
growth.— Country Gentleman. 


THE CHINESE AMERICAN UNION. 








For the past five years the Chinese- 
American Union, of Philadelphia, has 
been compelled to utilize a single room 
for the various branches of its work, as 
chapel, school room, etc. 

Greatly increased facilities are required 
immediately for assisting the large num- 
ber of Chinese of this city, to a know- 
ledge of the Gospel, and cultivate them 
to a higher sphere of usefulness. 

The rapid progress made by the Union, 
and the immense amount of work in- 
cluded in its Mission, fully justifies the 
immediate erection of a thoroughly 
equipped building, to properly meet the 
requirements of this most worthy and 
philanthropic cause. The cost of a build- 
ing for this purpose is estimated at 
$15,000. 

Officers: President, Wilbur F. Pad- 
dock D. D.; Vice-Presidents,C. W. Buoy, 
D. D., Judge Wm. N. Ashman, John B. 
Garrett ; Recording Secretary, A. Waldo 
Stevenson ; Corresponding Secretary, 
Lincoln L. Eyre; Treasurer, Dr. C. R. 
Blackall, 1420 Chestnut street. 

The President, Dr. W. F. Paddock, 
says, in a recently published address: 

‘* We wish a building in which, on the 
Lord’s Day, between their attendance at 
the Sunday-school and at the Union, they 
may be provided with some refreshments, 
to save returning to distant homes, or going 
for food to surrounding and often noisy 
and inimical restaurants; a building with 
two or three sleeping apartments, in which 
a Chinaman properly endorsed by organ- 
izations like ours in San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York and other places,may 
have a semporary home, and receive as- 
sistance from members of the Union in 
gaining employment; and not as now, 
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left tothe cruel mercies of the gamblers 
and debauching resorts of Chinatown, to 
be despoiled of hard-gained earnings, 
corrupted in character and made all but 
impervious to Christian influences, before 
able to escape from their clutches—if, in- 
deed, under such training, he ever cares to 
escape. 

‘We need, too, a building where, at 
stated times, members of our Medical 
Board may meet Chinese patients, and 
give them curative, if not palatable medi- 
cines ; and preserve them from the inevi- 
table Chinese remedy—powdered bones 
of tigers and lions; a building where a 
committee of managers could at some 
fixed time listen to reports of the person- 
al injuries and. business deceptions prac- 
ticed upon Chinamen—and they are not 
few or slight—and if not able of them- 
selves to relieve them, and requiring legal 
attention, could give the facts toa mem- 
ber of our Legal Board, and thus save 
these foreigners from those sharks of the 
Jaw, who, if not zealoas to correct an 
abuse or punish an offender, are zealous 
and most successful in trading upon the 
ignorance and fears of Chinamen and 
pocketing an extortionate fee. 

‘*This briefly is what the Chinese- 
American Union needs. Will you help 
us to get such a building? to thus en- 
large our work and multiply greatly our 
usefulness ? 

“‘ There are about one thousand per- 
sons from the Flowery Kingdom now 
residents of Philadelphia and the sur- 
rounding towns; their number being 
much reduced from that of last year, 
through the effect of the unwise, un. 
American policy of discrimination adopt- 
ed by our National Government—result- 
iog in the rejected treaty and Chinese 
Exclusion Act. 

‘*T sincerely trust and believe our 
Legislators of both parties will early see 
the mistake they made, reverse this 
suicidal policy, and rescind this obnox- 
ious law. Already light is breaking upon 
the Pacific Slope. Of the Chinese now 
here, at least one-fifth are being educated 
and Christianized, through the work of the 
Union, and the twelve Chinese Sunday- 
schools connected with the Evangelical 
Churches of this city.”’ 





Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold ; 

Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature's bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves, 


O favors every year made new! 

O gifts with rain and sunshine sent ! 
The bounty overruns our due ; 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, and flowers bloom on, 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for daintier far away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home ? 


Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom's arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
Aclime with Northern ices cold. 


And let these altars, wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgivings for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain ! 


Joun G, WHITTIER. 


apace En 


SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN. —Zwelfth mo. 17.—A horrible 
accident has occurred in the Alps, Seven 
Alpine Chasseurs working under the com- 
mand of an officer at a new fortress om the 
summit of Mt. Sacharol between La Buga 
and Reviere were swept with the officer by a 
blast over the precipice into an abyss 2500 
feet below. Twoof the men clung to the 
rocks and saved their lives, 

The troubles between the Parnellites and 
McCarthyites resulted on the 16th instant in 
a disgraceful riot at Ballymahill. Mr. Par- 
nell’s eyes were badly injured by having 
lime thrown into them by some person in the 
crowd, 

Twelfth mo, 18.—It is reported that still 
another attempt has been made upon the life 
of the Czar, Some of the conspirators being 
members of a nobleman’s club. A number 
of Poles have been arrested for complicity in 
the plot and the club-house has been closed. 

Eighteen men were instantly killed at the 
Esconffraul Colliery at Hornu, Brussels, by 
being precipitated tothe bottom of the shaft 
from the breaking of the rope holding the 
cage. 

Twelfth mo, 18.—The Nihilist Lavroff 
states that the Terrorist party still exists in 
Russia although it is disorganized, consistin 
now of 25 groups, each acting under a dil- 
ferent system of organization, but all work- 
ing for the same end, 

it is stated that the Salvation Army has a 
revenue of $750,000 a year, The War Cry 
has a circulation of 300,000 a week. 

The rice crop this season will be larger 
than the average, and it is thought that 10,- 
000,000 cwt, will be available for export. 

Twelfth mo. 20,—Emin Pasha will return 
after securing the station at the Victoria Ny- 
anza. The news of his recall has created a 
sensation. 





A HAPPY NEW-YEAR., 


What can I wish thee? What can be found 
Bringing the sunshine all the year round? 
Where is the treasure lasting and dear, 

That shall insure thee a happy New-Year? 


Faith that increaseth, walking in light ; 
Hope that aboundeth, happy and bright ; 
Love that is perfect, casting out fear ; 
These shall insure thee a happy New-Year. 
F. R, HAVERGAL, 





Men say their pinnacles point to heaven. 
Why, sodoes every tree that buds, and 
every bird that rises as it sings! Mensay 
their aisles are good for worship. Why, 
so is every mountain-glen and rough sea- 
shore ! RUSKIN. 





| Twelfth mo, 


Advices have been received from Baron 
Wissmann, in which he states he has recalj. 
ed Emin Pasha from the interior of Africa 
owing to the latter’s disregard of orders, He 
says that Emin has impeded the operations 
being carried on under the direction of Mr, 
Stokes, and has refused to act in accord with 
the plans of the imperial Government. 

Lonpon, Dec. 19.—A despatch from Ber. 
lin says the Germans in East Africa believe 
that Emin will march to Wadelai despite 
Baron Wissmann’s order for him to return 
from the interior, 

The pioneer agent of the British Souvh Af. 
rican Company writes in glowing terms re. 
garding the prospects fof the gold fields of 
Mashonaland. 

The deaths resulting from the powder ex. 
plosion at Taiping, China, number more than 
800. The catastrophe was caused by a Chi. 
nese workman on the roof lighting his pipe, 

Twelfth mo, 22.—The railway men of 
Scotland have decided to begin a general 
strike at once. 

A disaster has occurred at Cordova. The 
canal has burst its embankments and has de. 
stroyed hundreds of houses. One hundred 
lives are reported to have been lost. 

Domestic.— 7welfth mo. 16.—-A new 
line ot steamers has been established on the 
west coast of South America, in opposition to 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and. 
the South American Steamship Company, 
capital being furnished by merchants and 
bankers of Valparaiso and Santiago, Chili, to 
the amount of five million dollars, ' 

The directors of the World's Fair have ac- 
cepted the $5,000,000 ordinance passed by 
the Council ot the city of Chicago. 

There are nearly 1000 women employed in 
the Central Telegraph Office of the London 
Post-office. 

A lady of Jasper county, Mo., has recently 
been elected County Clerk, being the first 
woman elected. to that office in the South, 

Another lady of Silverdale township, Cow. 
ley county, is believed to be the first woman 
ever elected to the Office of Road Overseer in 
Kansas, 

Twelfth mo. 17.—It is stated that 4000 per- 
sons have left Rooks county, Kansas, on ac- 
count of the drought. 

Nearly half the business portion of Darling- 
ton, S. C., was destroyed by fire on the night 
of the 15th inst. 

The California Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union has a paid-up membership of 
6000 

































Twelfth mo, 18 -A cave-in, covering many 
acres, occurred on the 17%h inst. at the Laurel 
Run mine, near Wilkesbarre, Pa. The sur- 
tace for thousands ot yards around is covered 
with fissures, and further trouble is feared. 

A vein of natural gas was discovered re- 
cently at Newton Centre, Pa, at a depth of 
1350 feet. The farmers who own the land 
retuse to sell, 

Twelfth mo, 19.—The first State Conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Christian En- 
deavor Societies of Maryland was heidin Bal- 
timore on the 18th inst, A State Union was 
organized, 

Twelfth mo, 20.—It is reported that over 
100 families are snowed in near Roncevert. 
Five persons are reported lost, supposed to 
have perished in the snow. The West Vir- 
ginia branch of the Ohio Central railroad has 
abandoned all trains, and the Chesapeake 
and Obio is nearly as bad. All telephone 
wires are down throughout the entire valley. 
The Wheeling and Pittsburg divisions of the 

Baltimore and Ohio railroad are blockaded 
by snow. 

Since the death of the chief Sitting Bu} 
and his son, the trouble with the Indians has 
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increased. A fightis reported on the 17th 


inst., in which three offiers and fifty soldiers |- 


are said to have been killed. This report is 
discredited by some. , 

A despatch from Arkansas City, Arkansas, 
says: Itis asserted that the cattlemen have 
not yet given up hope of again turning their 
herds into the Cherokee strip. They expect 
that the offers by several parties of large sums 
for the lands, which are believed here to be 
part of a preconcerted plan, will have the 
effect of preventing the Commissioners from 
making a deal with the Cherokees, and that 
this will prevent the strip being opened, 
Then as soon as the grass starts in the spring 
they will smuggle their cattle back in the 
strip. 

Twelfth mo. 22,—The Chinese population 
of Oregon is diminishing at the rate of about 

a year. 

The eldest son of Brigham Young has pur- 
chased 5,000,000 acres of land in the north- 
ern portion of Mexico. This includes the 

bable transfer of the Mormon Church 
from Utah to Mexico, 





Few MEN have suffered more than Cal- 
vin Fairbank in the cause of liberty. He 
is now old and dependent and has pub- 
lished the story of his life during slav- 
ery times. His friends propose to buy 
the plates and present him with 1,000 
copies. That will give him a good start. 
Those who have a mind to help us in this 
matter will please address C. C. M’Cabe, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Sub- 
scriptions of $1 or $100 most welcome. 





Marriage. 





TERRELL—HARRIS.—At the home of 
the bride, near Springboro, O., Eleventh mo, 
19th, 1890, Charles E, Terrell, of New vVi- 
enna, O., to Anna Mary Harris, 

Allen Terrell, M. G., present. 








A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est ofall in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


P. E. CHILLMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


814 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence”’ 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 


ation’ is our purpose. 
At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 





A STATED MEETING OF THE WOM- 
en's Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia, will be held at 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Twelfth 
month 26th, 1890, at 10.30 A. M. 
M. M. Haines, Secretary. 





HE NEXT MEETING OF FRIENDS’ 
Ins:itute Lyceum will be held at 
Friends’ Select School, No. 140 North Six- 
teenth street, on Sixth day, Twelfth month 
26th, 1890, at 8o’clock P.M. Supyect: “A 
Modern Pilgrimage to Canterbury,” (with 
illustrations), by Watson W. Dewees. 
Friends generally are cordially invited to 
attend, 





HE NECESSITY OF TEMPERANCE 
Work in connection with Foreign Mis- 
sions. Read at the Glen Falls W. F. M. 
Association Conference, by Lucy B. Long- 
strethh May be obtained from Rachel 
Wills, Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, or Mary .M. Haines, Chelten- 
ham, Penna., for two cents a copy, postage. 





APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF FOR. 
EIGN MISSIONS.—The Committee 
on Foreign Missions of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, has recently purchased and paid 
for property for Mission purposes, at Victoria, 
Mexico, at an expense of nearly three thou- 
sand dollars. An equal amount is needed 
to build a Meeting, School house, and 
Printing Office. Victoria is the capital of 
the State, and is growing rapidly, It is the 
central station of Friends’ Mission, with six 
Meetings in its vicinity. The Mission is 
more promising for good than ever before, 
and the Committee earnestly appeals for aid 
to erect such buildings as are imperatively 
needed for the proper prosecution of the 
work, Contributions may be forwarded to 
Ws. H. Taytor, ) 
- 329 West 7th St. 
URRAY SHIPLEY, 5 : 
28 Wesley Ave. + Cincinnati, O. 
HANNAH A, WHITE, 
Mt, Auburn, ] 


Executive Committee. 
T. TRAEGER, 


Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 


NO. 31 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELF HIA, PA, 





“The Early Christian Chareh.” 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER. 





PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID S.TABER&CO. 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 





SINGLE COPIES, ONE DOLLAR. 





Issued at a reduced price to promote its 
extensive distribution, this is still a hand- 
some volume. Friends and other students 
of Early Church History will find it a clear 
and full record, without controversy, of the 
evidence which abounds of the simplicity 
ot the faith and practice of the Primitive 
Church, and of the spirituality and prevail- 
ing power of the Gospel before the days of 
hierarchical assumption and corruption. 

Warm expressions in commendation of 
the value and practical usefulness of these 
Essays have been received from many per- 
sons, in and out of the Society of Friends. 
Among these may be mentioned Isaac 
Brown, of Kendal, England; Thomas 
Chase, LL.D., formerly president of Haver- 
ford College ; James Wood, A.M., of Mount 
Kisco, New York ; Henry Stanley Newman, 
of Leominster, England; Barnabas C. 
Hobbs, LL.D., of Indiana; Allen Jay, of 
Earlham College, Indiana; President B. F. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Iowa; Presi- 
dent J. J. Mills, of Earlham College ; Profes- 
sor Dougan Clark, M.D. of Earlham Collcge; 
Professor J. W. Woody, of Guilford College, 
North Carolina; Professor W. L. Pearson, 
Ph.D., of Penn College; Elkanah Beard, 
President of Southland College, Arkansas ; 
Principal C. H. Jones, Friends’ Academy, 
Union Springs, New York; Professor A. 
Rosenberger, of Kansas, Acting President 
of Penn College; President J. E. Rhoads, 
LL. D., of Bryn Mawr College; Samuel A. 
Purdie, of Friends’ Mission, Mexico; Tim- 
othy Nicholson, of Richmond, Indiana; 
R. S. Morgan, Editor of the London CAvis- 
tian; H. N. Hoxie, of the Student, and 
Dr. H, Hartshorne, of FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

John G. Whittier writes of the volume of 
Essays: 

“I have read it with interest. It proves, 
I think, that Quakerism. was a revival of 
Primitive Christianity in spirit at least 
eons Iam amazed at the thoroughness 
and exhaustive research which the book 
evinces. It is a noble legacy to thy friends, 
and to the entire Christian community.” 


CARRIACES 
For Christmas Presents 


There is nothing nicer or more useful than 
A NICE CARRIAGE, 
SET OF HARNESS, LAP ROBE, 
QUARTER BLANKETS, WHIPS, 
OR HORSE COVERINGS, 
which I have in great variety and will sell 
low. Call and see them. 


WILLIAM H. GREGG 


N. E, Cor, Arch and Twelfth Sts., Phila., Pa. 


A monthly for home and school, 
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‘THE PEERLESS EDITION OF 
“THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS.” 


Over 100 fine illustrations, 55 fall-page, by F. 
Barnard and others, large type. heavy paper, 
quarto size. Cloth, %2.25; extra cloth, gilt, 
$3.00; Morocco, $4.25. Svld by Subscription. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price where we have 
no agent. 


“It is difficult to imagine presswork, illustrations, 
and binding, which would more worthily furnish a 
setting for this wonderiul book. The print is so at- 
tractive, that | shall read it again from be ginning to 
end, for the story is one of which we do nottire, and 
itis'as fresh and inspiring to-day as when it was 
writtten by its illustrious author.” 

JAMES A. BEAVER, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

“No matter how many other editions any one may 
have, he will not be satisfied without a copy of 


W. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 


1933 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I 
have o} as a Carriage and Harne:s Emporium, at 
No. 1933 Market Street, in connection with _ 
Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in aon 
I shall carry a complete line of fine light W 
Ro -d Carts, Road Wag ns, Pleasure Wagons, = 
gies and Surries. Dealer in el the finest quality 
of Carriages of any st. le and make. 

My aim sna)l be to furwish first-class, reliable 
work at low prices, 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are 
unable to do so, write for prices, which will be 
promptly fu nished. 

I have all the different styles of Road Carts, all 
first classa d very low in prices. 

And the General Agency for the celebrated 













yourr.”’ JOHN EATUN, Ph, D., LL. D., 
President of Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress has had a wider circula- 
tion and done more good than any book except the 
Bible. The Peerless Edition before me is more pro- 
fusely and graphically illustrated than any other I 

have seen 

JAMES McCOSH, Ex-Pres. Princeton College. 


JOHN C.WINSTON & CO., Publishers, 
Ss. W. Cor, 6th & Arch Sts., Phila, 


CORTLAND WAGONS and BUGGIES, compris- 
ing 40 different kinds, W. H. JONKS. 





324 CHESTNUT ST. 
AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 








THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. In 1889 it returned tothem - ,696, 036.07 


‘No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything sed cash in full. 


‘ts stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are 
mate, devoting their personal attention to ita business (the value of th bf cann - 
estimated), hence the sugerior reliability of its securities. ee en 


Our Debenture h the Farmer te July 1,1 83,303,563 
Are secured iby by deposit wit with the Farmers Loan & "rrast Co., iz New York, Trustee, tee, of First Mortgages 
851 


Five ih ia Bends on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savi Certificates for sma 
amounts and shorttime. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Dosatwen, New York. 


JULY 1; 1800. S2900Ri aso svimrive, 22600023 HENRY DICKINSON, Mgr, 


1,295,501.68 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL .......ccccccescccees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims ............. doccccces 1,733,053.18 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... - 409,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 


$2,642,669.97. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS, 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lou Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gilling’ 
Pemberton 8, a wy Samuel Welsh, 
has. 8, Whelen. 


MUTUAL 
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The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trost Company of Philad’a 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, or Committee, and receives and exe. 


‘SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 
cutes trusts of every description from the courts, 
‘corporations and individuals. Also insures lives and grants annuities. | 
All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company, 
Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at sight. 


SAFES IN BURCLAR-PROOF VAULT FOR RENT. 


‘Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping, un- 
‘der guarantee, 


Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. 


ONCORPORATED 1836. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HENRY TATNALL. 
ASSISTANT TREAS. 

J. ANDREW HARRIS. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR, 
WILLIAM MASSEY 
BENJAMIN W. RIOHARDS, [a H. MOFADDEN. 
JOHN B. GARRETT 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


PRESIDENT, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


TREASURER, 
WILLIAM WN. ELY. 
REAL ESTATE OFFIOER. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
SOLICITOR, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 
MANAGERS, 


WILLIAM H. GAW. 
SAMUEL B. BROWN, 

GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM 

FRANCIS |. GOWEN, 


RY TATNALL. 
OHARLES F. BERWIND. 





An ees ARMA 


REMINGTON 





Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 
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Wrekorr, SEaAmANS & Benepicr, 
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